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ABSTRACT 

The future financing of postsecondary education is a 
critical issue facing those charged with national and state 
educational policy. Questions regarding pricing, financial aids, the 
nethods of support, and the iipact of various policies on 
accessibility and educational quality are hotly debated in Congress 
and in every state. To determine how financial responsibility for 
postsecondary education can be allocated so as to achieve the best 
ends, this report focuses on how students in Hontana currently 
finance their postsecondary education and the adequacy of student 
resources to aeet educational costs. This report provides answers 
using inforiation reported by students in public postsecondary 
education in January 1974. Included in the study is aethodology; 
educational characteristics of the student in Montana's postsecondary 
institutions; the costs of postsecondary education in Hontana 
(divided by educational expenses and maintenance expenses); students* 
dependence, independence, and parental income; the faaily 
contribution to educational expenses; and financial aid. Appendixes 
include the aeibers of the survey research group, the student 
questionnaire, and suppleaentary tables. (Author/PG) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The future financing of post-secondary education is a 
critical issue facing those charged with national and state 
educational policy. Questions regarding pricing, financial 
aids, the methods of support and the iitpact of various poli- 
cies upon accessibility and educational quality are hotly 
debated in Congress and in every state. K«. cent reports by 
study groups including the Carnegie Commission on Higher 
Education, the Committee for Economic Development, and the 
National Commission on the Financing of Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation have informed these discussions. The inportance of 
the issues is intensified by changing enrollment patterns, 
the prospect of a "steady state" or decline in students 
faced by many institutions and the financial difficulties 
confronting post-secondary education. 

The Montana Commission on Post-Secondary Education is 
charged with comprehensive planning for the future of the 
state's post-secondary education system. As part of its 
charge the Commission has raised the following questions 
regarding finance: 

How can financial responsibility for post- 
secondary education be allocated so as to 
achieve our goals? 

— Who should pay and how much? 
The state? Parents? Students? 
Local communities? Others who 
benefit from post-secondary 
education? 

— How should the state fund its 
:»ortion of post-secondary edu- 
cation costs (e.g., direct 
institutional support, direct 
student support, etc.)? 

— Who should receive subsidized 
education (in whatever form)? 



~ What would be the effect of 
alternative funding mechanisms 
on access to post-secondary 
education? 

~ Should the state provide stu- 
dent financial aids? To whom? 
How much? 

In order to deal with these Issues, It Is first neces- 
sary to learn about how students In Montana currently finance 
their post-secondary education and the adequacy of student 
resources to meet educational costs « This report provides 
answers to these questions, using Information reported by 
students in public post-secondary education In January 1974« 
The Information contained herein will be a major factor in 
the Commission's deliberations regarding the financing of 
Montana post-secondaxy education* 

The cooperation and assistance of the institutions of 
post-secondary education made it possible to collect this 
information* The Commission's Technical Advisory Group on 
Survey Research, whose names are listed in Appendix A, re- 
viewed the SRS questionnaire and a draft of this report* 
Their role was to provide criticism and suggestions and 
to oversee the administration of the survey at their re- 
spective units* However, the mt^mbers of this committee 
are not responsible for the contcjnts of this report* The 
questionnaire utilized for this study was developed by 
the College Entrance Examination Board which was respon- 
sible for key punching, analysis and for providing a de- 
tailed report to each participating institution, as well 
as to the Commission* Edmund C« Jacobson directed the 
project for the College Board and his assistance and re-* 
sponsiveness to the needs of the Commission are acknowl- 
edged* The Commission was very fortunate to obtain the 
services of William 0« Van Dusen who prepared this re- 
port, which is a major contribution to our work* 

Finally, the students throughout Montana post-sec- 
ondary education who took time at registration, a trau- 
matic experience in the life of any student, to conplete 
the Student Resources Survey questionnaire, have our 
gratitude and appreciation* 



Chapter I 



Methodology of the Study 



The data used in this study were collected during January 
and February, 1974, through the Student Resource Survey of the 
College Entrance Examination Board. The Student Resource Sur- 
vey (SRS) is a data collection and analysis system developed 
by the College Board to assist institutions and agencies in 
studying the methods students use to finance the costs of post- 
secondary education. 

The SRS collects information directly from students. The 
basic instrument is a 64-itero questionnaire which is adminis- 
tered anonymously. For that reason, it is not possible to con- 
duct any follow-up for missing data, and no information is 
available about students who chose not to participate in the 
study. A copy of the SRS questionnaire used in this study is 
attached as Appendix B. For this study, university system 
and private college students were instructed to respond to 
Qut;stion 6 (class load) as less than half-time if they were 
carrying less than 8 credits (less than 6 for community col- 
lege students and less thar 10 hours per week for vo-tech 
students); between half-time and full-time if they were carry- 
ing from 8 to 14 credits (from 6 to 11 for community college 
students and from 10 to 19 hours per week for vo-tech stu- 
dents); and full-time if they were carrying IS or more credits 
(12 or more for community college students and 20 or more 
hours per week for vo-tech students). For purposes of the 
analysis, all those who responded that they were less than 
half-time were eliminated. 

The student response forms were forwarded to the College 
Board where they were key-punched and processed using a cnra- 
puter system developed for the SRS. The raw data supplied by 
the students were analysed to provide distributions of the 
responses to individual items and means for those items with 
a meaningful numeric response. Cross tabulations of the 
basic items were made to provide information about the inter- 
action of such characteristics as ethnic background and fam- 
ily income. A detailed analysis of the local questions was 
also prepared. In addition to summarizing and tabulating 



the individual responses provided by the students, the SRS 
data analysis system combined many items to generate new 
information that might otherwise have been iiipossible to 
obtain. For example, the separate responses about place 
of residence, amount of support from parents and guardians, 
and tax dependency status were combined to calculate a de- 
pendency status based on the rules and regulations issued 
by the federal government for their financial aid programs. 



Construction of the Study Groups 

Fourteen of the public post-secondary institutions and 
two of the private institutions in Montana agreed to par- 
ticipate in this study. Because the total number of ques- 
tionnaires returned by the two private institutions was 
less than 500. they have not been included in the analysis. 
Table 1 on the following page provides a detailed descrip- 
tion of the participation by the individual institutions in 
the study. 

It should be noted that the following definition of 
student was used for the purpose of the survey: "full-time 
and part-t me, regularly -enrolled, resident, credit students" 
thus at some institutions, there is a difference between the 
total enrollment figure and the figure for the total number 
of students to whom the SRS was administered. 

Usable responses were received from 10,869 students, 
which represents 45.3 percent of the total number of stu- 
dents to whom the SRS was administered. Responses from the 
public four-year institutions represented 40.9 percent of 
the total number of students to whom the SRS was adminis- 
tered, from the community colleges 78.4 percent and from 
the vocational-technical centers 71.7 percent. Within the 
four-year group, participation ranged from 84,9 percent 
at Western Montana College to 25.5 percent at Eastern Mont- 
ana College. At the community colleges, nearly 9 students 
out of 10 returned questionnaires except at Miles, where 
5 out of 10 participated. Participation by the vocational- 
technical centers raaged from 85,2 percent at Billings to 
53.1 percent at Great Falls. 

Although separate reports have b«en prepared for each 
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of the institutions which participated in the study, for 
purposes of this analysis, the responses of the individual 
Institutions have been grouped by segment and aggregated 
for all institutions in the state. The analyses which 
follow will be based on the following groups: 

All Institutions 10,869 
Four-Year Institutions 8,527 (78.4%) 

ComBunity Colleges 1,038 (9.6%) 

Vocational-Technical Centers 1,304 (12.0%) 



Representativeness and Reliability of the Data 



As indicated earlier, the Student Resource Survey col- 
lects anonymous, unverified responses to a series of questions, 
about half of which ask for descriptive infornation on student 
characteristics (sex, class, place of residence, etc.) and 
half of which ask for specific financial infonration (parental 
income, college costs, indebtedness, etc.)* A review of the 
questionnaire will demonstrate that almost all of the questions 
concern items that a student should reasonably be expected to 
answer about himself. The only exceptions are the questions 
concerning parental income and the tax dependency status of 
the student and his siblings. 

Any research based on anonymous questionnaires has in- 
herent in it a number of problems. Students were told that 
they need not answer any questions to which they objected. In 
spite of that, those students who responr'^id answered nearly 
every question. 94.8 percent answered the first question; 
93.2 percent answered the last. On the question about ethnic 
group membership, which frequently is "unpopular" with stu- 
dents, 98.9 percent gave a specific response. On the question 
about parental income, only 10.3 percent of the students did 
not respond. As one would expect, some students expressed 
their displeasure at being asked to coi^>lete the form by pro- 
viding answers that were logical inpossibilities (although 
often quite creative). In general, however, the number of 
apparent aberrations was small and did not have much la|>act 
on the sanple populations. The student responses were in- 
ternally consistent and appeared to be honest attempts to 
answer tiie questions. 

Another difficulty relates to whether the students an- 
swered the questions that were asked or whether they re»ponded 
to a differing perception of what the question meant. TWo 
areas contain apparent perceptual problems. Student reported 
costs of attendance are generally less than those which are 
estimated by the institutions. It would appear that the stu- 
dents reported only their actual out-of-pocket expenses and 
did not include some of the indirect expenses which they 
might not perceive as being "college related" such as medical 
insurance or dental bills. The second area relates to the 
kinds of resources that the students reported as available. 
Financial aid terminology is confusing. While a student 
would have a good idea of the amount that he received in gift 
assistance, his understanding of the differences between 
state, federal, and institutional grants might now be as 
conplete — and his ability to distinguish between on-cai|>u8 
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employment funded from federal or institutional sources 
might be even less. Nonetheless, it xs likely that the 
total amounts reported in the various types of ^sources 
are accurate reflections of their availability. 

The Student Resource Survey has been used by other 
institutions and agencies for research and planning. Sur- 
veys have been conducted on a statewide basis by California, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, and Washington. In those studies 
where independent comparison data were available, the 
original research staffs and representatives of the par- 
ticipating institutions Indicated that the results were 
representative and Justified a high level of confidence. 
In the California study, the official statement of the 
University of California indicated that . .The Uni- 
versity of California considers the SRS sai{>le to be rep- 
resentative of the . . . student population,^ and the 
California State University and College representative 
indicated that '^no evidence was found to Indicate that 
significant systematic bias was operant in the responding 
population." The research staff in Washington coo^red 
SRS responses with independent data, and concluded that 
'*the survey results appear to be acceptable, useful, and 
sufficiently reliable for planning, projecting, and re- 
porting purposes." 

Data from the previous four studies were by thfe 
National Conmdssion on the Financing of Post-Secondary 
Education in the preparation of their analysis. It nay have 
also been used by the United States Office of Education 
in a number of studies, including one estimating the 
iB|)act of different levels of funding of the BEOG progr im 
on specific subsets of students. 

As a part of the Oregon studv, a small sanple of par- 
ticipatf.ng students were identified, and follow-up was 
made with their parents to obtain data to verify the stu- 
dent responses. In an unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
one of the Oregon researchers reported "matched students 
and parents were compared in the area of total cost and 
total resources. The means reported by students and 
parents in both these categories were statistically not 
different. It would appear that the student reported 
data of the SRS is valid for tiie purpose of financial aid 
allocations." 
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Coii|)ari8on of tiie group responses to the SRS in Montana 
with such outside data as are availahle does not indicate any 
substantial bias in the study results. When student reported 
parental income is compared with the parent reported incone 
sunniarized by the College Scholarship Service, for exaiple) 
17.8 percent of parents report their incoae as lef.s Uian 
$6,000 wh ile 18.4 percent of students report "ttiat their par- 
ents have such income — a difference of only 0.6%. (A more 
complete discussion of comparisons of parental income is in- 
cluded in Chapter IV of this report.) 
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Chipter II 



The Student In Post-Secondary Education in Montana 



In order to fully understand how students finance their 
education, it is necessazy to have an understanding of their 
personal characteristics. About one-half of the questions 
on the Student Resource Survey relate to basic personal and 
academic characteristics of the respondents. This Chapter 
provides a description of the students enrolled in public 
post -secondary education in the State of Montana In the 
winter of 1973-74. 

Because of rounding, some of the percentages my not 
total exactly 100.0. 

Nearly six out of ten students in Montana are men. At 
all institutions, 58.7 percent are male, at the four-year 
institutions 59.2 percent, at the two-year institutions 
58.5 percent, and at the vocational-technical institutions 
57.0 percent. The youngest students are enrolled at the 
four-year Institutions, where the average age is 22.4 
years. The oldest are at the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions, with an average age of 23.8. Table 2, below, 
shows the mean age for all segments, and Table C-2 in 
Appendix C provides a distribution of the ages. 



The vast majority of students describe themselves as 
Caucasian or White, with more than 90.0 percent applying 
this description to themselves. The smallest percentage 



Table 2 



Mean Age of Respondents 



All Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 
Two-Year Institutions 
Vocational-Technical Institutions 



22.7 
22.4 
23.3 
23.8 
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of non-white enrollment is at the four-year institutions 
where 7.9 percent describe themselves as members of an 
ethnic minority; the largest percentage of non-whites is 
at the community colleges, with 10.0 percent ethnic mi- 
nority students. Students who describe themselves as 
American Indians make up the largest ethnic minority 
group on all campuses; students who describe themselves 
as Oriental make up the smallest minority group. Table 
3 on the following page presents the ethnic makeup of 
the various segments. 
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Table 3 

Ethnic Group Membership of Respondents 



Ethnic Group 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


American Indian 


3.5% 


3.2% 


5.6% 


3.4% 


Black, Afro- 
American, N?gro 


.7 


.7 


.2 


.2 


Caucasian, Whice 


91.8 


92.1 


90.0 


91.4 


Chicano, Mexican 
American 


.7 


.6 


.7 


1.2 


Oriental, Asian 
American 


.S 


.6 


.7 


.2 


Other Spanish- 
Speaking American 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.5 


Other 


2.7 


2.6 


2.6 


3.0 



In terms of absolute nunbers, the students Who make up 
the different ethnic minority groups are very small, particu- 
larly at the two-year and vocational-technical institutions. 
For subsequent analyses, some of the groups will be combined 
and shorter labels will be applied to them: 

White = Caucasian, White 
Black = Black, Afro-American, Negro 
Chicano ' Chicano, Mexican American, and Other Spanish- 
Speaking 

Indian = American Indian 

Other - Oriental, Asian American, and Other 
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The term Chicano was selected because among those stu- 
dents who described themselves as Chicano, Mexican American, 
and Other Spanish-speaking American, this appeared to be 
the preferred designation. 

In the total sanple, nearly three out of four students 
reported themselves as never married. At the four-year in- 
stitutions the percentage was 76.2 never married, at the 
two-year institutions 68.9 percent, and at the vocational- 
technical Institutions 64.0 percent. Between 20 and 27 
percent of the respondents were presently married, with 
the balance separated, divorced, widowed, or other. At 
all institutions, only 43.8 percent of the graduate students 
were never married. The following table shows the student 
reported marital status for the various study groups: 



Table 4 

Marital Status of Respondents 



Status 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Never Married 


73.4% 


76.2% 


68.9% 


64.0% 


Married 


22.3 


20.6 


24.2 


27.3 


Separated 


.6 


.5 


1.2 


1.2 


Divorced 


2.6 


1.8 


4.5 


S.S 


Widowed 


.4 


.3 


.4 


.8 


Other 


.7 


.6 


.9 


1.2 



About one-eighth (12.6 percent) of the students in the 
total saoBple reported that they had children dependent on 
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them. The average for all students with dependents was 1.9 
children. Students with dependents at the two-year insti- 
tutions had the highest average number, 2.2 children, and 
those at the four-year institutions the snsUest, 1.8 chil- 
dren. Those at the vocational-technical institutions re- 
ported an average of 1.9 children. Table C-3 in Appendix 
C provides a distribution of the number of dependent chil- 
dren for all of the study groups. 



Educational Characteristics 

The following table shows the reported class level of 
the respondents in all institutions, the four-year insti- 
tutions, and the two-year institutions. The small percent- 
age of students at the two-year institutions who describe 
themselves as upper-division and graduate students is 
accounted for by students attending the two-year institutions 
for self-enrichment or makeup courses. The same can be said 
for the high school seniors. 

Table S 

Class Level of Respondents 



Level 


AU 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


High School Senior 


.9% 


.3% 


2.4% 


Freshman 


32.9 


25.9 


59.8 


Sophomores 


21.7 


21.1 


33.2 


(Lower Division) 


(55.5) 


(47.3) 


(95.5) 


Juniors 


17.5 


21.5 


1.9 


Seniors, including 








fifth-year undergraduates 


19.6 


23.2 


1.2 


(Upper Division) 


(37.1) 


(44.7) 


(3.1) 


Graduate 


7.4 


8.0 


1.5 
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Students who described themselves as Black were less 
likely to be In the lower division than any other group. 
Only 46.5 percent of the Black students reported themselves 
in the lower division. Chicano students were slightly 
more likely to be in the lower division, with 58.5 per- 
cent; Indian students were substantially enrolled in the 
lower division, with 64.7 percent. The largest percent- 
age of high school students were among the Indians, pre- 
sumably because of special programs which bring them to 
the college cairpus for preparatory or remedial work prior 
to graduation. Table C-4 in Appendix C provides the com- 
plete distribution of class level by ethnic group member- 
ship. 

As might be expected, the vast majority of students 
were legal residents of the State of Montana. At all in- 
stitutions 86.1 percent were residents, with 95.8 percent 
at the community colleges and 97.7 percent at the voca- 
tional-technical institutions coming from Montana. Table 
C-5 in Appendix C describes the residence status for tui- 
tion purposes at the various segments. This study included 
only those registered for at least a half time course load. 
Within that group, nearly seven out of eight were attend- 
ing on a full-time basis. The largest percentage of half- 
time students was at the four-year institutions, the siwll- 
est at the vocational-technical institutions. Table C-6 
in Appendix C provides the distribution of full-tine and 
half-time students in the various study groups. 

At the four-year institutions, slightly more than two- 
thirds of the students had been admitted as first-time fresh- 
men, with less than one in ten coming from an in-state or 
out-of-state community college. At the two-year and voca- 
tional-technical institutions more than three-fourths of 
the students had been admitted as first-time freshmen. The 
following table shows the method of admission at the various 
segments: 
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Table 6 

Methods of Admistlon to Present Institution 



How Adid.tted 


AU 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions Institutions 












Institutions 


Freshnan 


67.7% 


65.9% 


76.4% 


75.5% 


Conmunity College 










Transfer 








1.9 


In-State 


4.7 


5.4 


2.4 


Out-of-state 


3.8 (8.5) 


4.3 (9.7) 


2.9 (5.3) 


.4 (2.3) 


Four-Year Transfer 








3.3 


In-State Public 


6.8 


7.4 


6.5 


In-State Private 


1.4 


1.7 


.2 


.3 


Out-of-state 


6.0 (14.2) 


7.1 (16.2) 


3.6 (10.3) 


.4 (4.0) 


Graduate Student 


4.4 


5.2 


1.1 


1.9 


Other 


5.2 


3.1 


7.0 


16.2 



The largest percentage of students who reported they were 
adnitted as connunity college transfers was in the Black group. 
13.9 percent of all Black students indicated that they had 
transferred from an in-state comunity college and 9.7 percent 
transferred from an out-of-state cominity college. In all 
other ethnic groups the method of admission was generally 
similar to that of the total population. 

The table on the following page shows the academic programs 
in which the respondents were enrolled. The largest groups were 
in business administration, humanities, sciences, and education. 
At the two-year institutions the largest percentages had not 
declared majors or intended to pursue courses in business admin- 
istration. Business administration and nursing, together with 
undeclared majors, were the most popular at the vocational- 
technical institutions. At the vocational-technical, nearly 
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two-thirds of the woaen were enrolled either in business ad- 
ministration (32 percent of women) or nursing (31 percent of 
women), while nearly two-thirds of the men reported undecla- 
red raB.iors (60 percent). This is probably because the cur- 
ricular choices in thf Student Resource Survey were mor*» 
directed at those enrolled in degree-programs. The women 
at the vocational-technical institutions found currlcular 
choices which approximated their present goals, while " 
men who might have been enrolled in an automobile mechanics 
course, did not. ^ 

Students in ethnic minority groups were somewhat more 
likely to be enrolled in humanities, social science, and 
education programs than were White students. Table C-7 in 
Appendix C provides information about the academic programs 
of students in the various ethnic groups. The following 
table presents the mean student-reported grade-point aver- 
ages of the different ethnic groups: 

Table 8 

Mean Student-Reported Grade-Point Averages 



White Students 2.9 

Indian Students 2.6 

Black Students 2.7 

Chicano Students 2.7 

Other Students 2.9 



Table C-8 in Appendix C shows the percentage of students 
in each ethnic group who reported differing grade-point 
averages. 

More than three-quarters of the students in the survey 
groups a;^ticipatc conpleting the requirements of the bacca- 
laureate degree their present or a different institution 
— and more than one-third anticipate conpleting the require- 
ments of a graduate degree. The following table shows the 
degree aspirations of students at the different segments: 
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Table 9 

Degree Aspirations of the Respondents 



Ultinate Degree 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Yefir 


Vocational- 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


Doctorate 




13.0% 


6.9% 


1.6% 


Masters 


22.5 


26.9 


13.0 


1.8 


Bachelors 


44.9 


53.1 


23.9 


4.2 


Associate 


7.3 


3.2 


44.8 


5.1 


Certificate 


14.2 


3.8 


11.4 


87.3 



More than 90 percent of the students enrolled at the 
four-year institutions anticipate at least a bachelor's 
degree, while less than 44 percent of those at the two- 
year institutions anticipate transferring and conpleting 
the upper division. At the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions very few students plan to seek n»re than a cer- 
tificate or other non-degree goal. Thit is unlike the 
situation in other states. In California, for exanple, 
more than 65 percent of the students in the connunity 
colleges anticipated subsequent transfer to complete at 
least the requirements of the bachelor's degree. In 
Washington, 58.8 percent of students presently enrolled 
in coiraminity colleges anticipated ultinate receipt of 
at least a bachelor's degree. 

Black and Chicano students had the highest educa- 
tional aspirations of any ethnic group, with 48.5 per- 
cent of the Chicanos and 42.0 percent of the Blacks 
anticipating graduate degrees. This compared with 33.0 
percent of the White students and 30.7 percent of the 
Indians. Blacks had the highest percentage anticipating 
conpletion of at least a bachelor's degree, 86.9 percent, 
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and Indians the lowest, 71.6 percent. Table C-9 in Appendix 
C show8 the degree aspirations of all students in the various 
ethnic groups. 

In the total population, only 5,0 percent of students 
indicated that they would tenporarily or permanently discon- 
tinue their educations next year without receiving their 
certificate or degree. A sinaller group, 4,6 percent, at the 
public four-year institutions indicated that they would stop 
or dropout. At the two-year and vocational-technical insti- 
tutions 6.0 percent and o»5 percent respectively indicated 
that they would not be back next year. A large group, 31.6 
percent, of the students at the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions indicated that they would receive their degree or 
certifi::ate during this year. The following table describes 
the plai-s for the 197 4w 5 academic year for students in the 
study group: 

Table 10 

Students Plans to Return to School 



Plans 


All 
Institutions 


F'oiir-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Yea r 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Will Return 


83.6% 


86.8% 


86.3% 


61.9% 


Will Receive 
Degree 


11.5 


8.6 


7.7 


31.6 


Will Stop-out 
and Return Later 


3.4 


3.4 


4.2 


2.6 


Will Drop-out 


1.6 


1.? 


1.8 


3.9 
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Black and Chlcano students are more likely to be plan- 
ning to discontinue their education next year than are 
others. 12.1 percent of the Chicanos and 5.8 percent of 
the Blacks do not plan to return next year. Interestingly 
enough) these groups also have tiie highest percentage of 
students anticipating receipt of their degrees, 16.5 per- 
cent and 14.7 percent respectively. The lowest attrition 
rate is reported by the Indian students* 4.0 percent of 
whom anticipate not returning next year* and also the 
lowest percentage of students anticipating receipt of 
their degrees, 10.4 percent. Tablt) 3-10 in Appendix C 
shows the future plans of the students in different ethnic 
groupti. 
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Chapter III 



The Costs of Post-Secondary Education In Montana 



Meeting the costs of a post-secondary education is a prob 
leu that Is quickly becoaiing a major one for many faodlies 
across the country. Not only the lower Incotae fimily, but 
the middle and upper income families are finding it increas- 
ingly difficult to meet these costs. Not only do parents 
and students need information about costs in order to ade- 
quately plan to meet them, but institutional financial aid 
administrators need to have more accurate information so 
that in establishing their awards they can fairly reflect 
the costs the students must meat. 

In addition, ^tate planning agencies such as the Com- 
mission on Post-Secondary Education need to have accurate 
data on present costs as they consider the inplications of 
changes in fee structures and shifts in programs. An in- 
crease in tuition of $100, when viewed in isolation, may 
not seem a major obstacle. But when added to a $2,000 bill 
for room, board, books, supplies, transportation, and other 
e]q>enses, it can be enough to drastically change college- 
going patterns. 

The purpose of this chapter is to present information 
about the educational and mainte*uince budgets of those 
students who participated in the Student Resource Survey. 
Where available, data from other sources will be used to 
supplement that collected in Montana. 



Educational Expenses 

The two items generally considered as direct educa- 
tional expense not subject to student or parental choice 
(except before tiie fact in deciding which institution to 
attend) are the charges for instruction and services pro- 
vided by the institution — tuition and fees — and the 
books, supplies, and other course uterials needed to 
supplement the instructional program. 
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The following table shows the aean amount reported by 
students for their tuition and fees for Hie 1973-74 acadenic 
year: 



Inspection of t^ese neans would suggest that the students 
were overestinating the anounts paid in tuition and fees as 
coniwred with the officially reported institutional charges. 
There are several reasons which explain this apparent over- 
reporting. 

First, the neans calculated in the Student Resource Survey 
analysis are based on the nddpoints of dollar ranges reported 
by the students, rather than on actual dollar aaounts. At the 
public four-year institutions, where the undergraduate resident 
tuition and fees for three quarters is about $470 overall, 43.4 
percent of the students reported tuition and fees within the 
interval $401 to $600. However, nearly 14 percent of the stu- 
d'.nts in the University system are not legal residents of Mont- 
ana, and consequently oust pay tuition of nearly $1,800. If 
the SRS-calculated mean of $631 is recalculated with weighting 
for the resident/non-resident distribution. It would be $691 ~ 
a value $60 higher than the SRS mean* Because the study group 
includes some students who may have attended less than half- 
time in the fall quarter, and some who i«y not have attended 
at all in the fall, the reported value of $631 probably rep- 
resents a fair estimate of tiie average paid by all students 
in the study group. 

At the community colleges, reported tuition and fee 
charges range from $210 to $262 for the normal nine-month 
academic year. 15.7 percent of the respondents indicated 
tuition and fees in the $201 to $400 interval, and an 



Table 11 



Mean Student Reported Tuition and Pees 



All Institutioiis 
Four-Year Institutions 
Two-Year Institutions 
Vocational-Technical Institutions 



$555 

631 
263 
150 
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additional 38.5 percent reported between $1 and $200. C ily 
IS. 8 percent of the respondents reported amounts in excess 
of $400, which would Indicate that most represented fairly 
accurately the true charges. The SRS does not collect in- 
formation about whether respondents live in or out of the 
community college district — and some portion of those 
attending community colleges probably do pay out-of-district 
charges. A small number also pay out-of-state charges at 
the community colleges. For these reasons, it would seem 
that the mean value of $263 is not significantly inaccurate. 

It would appear on the surface that $100 would be the 
appt'opriate mean for tuition and fees at the vocational- 
technical institutions, rather than the $150 calculated 
from the student-reported responses. However, the less- 
than-standard method in which the state, district, and 
supplies charges made to students in these institutions is 
applied would indicate some confusion and would substantiate 
student reporting of amounts in excess of tne published es- 
timates. In fact 91.9 percent of the students reported 
tuition and ftes in the $1 to $200 interval. It would ap- 
pear that the calculated value nay accurately reflect the 
perceptions of the students as to the amounts they are 
paying. 

Table D-1 in Appendix D provides the distributions of 
reported tuition and fees for all students in the study 
groups. 

While somewhat more sub.ject to the control of the stu- 
dent than is the amount of tuition and fees, the amounts 
spent for books, supplies, and course materials is generally 
more a function of Institutional control (through curricular 
requirements, availability of subsidized bookstores, etc). 
If a course requires five books, the student has little 
option to choose to economize through purchasing only three 
books. For this reason, the amounts of books and supplies 
are Included under educational expenses. 

The following table shows the amounts reportedly spent 
by students for books and supplies during the 1973-74 aca- 
demic year. While the mean for all institutions is slightly 
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higher than the $137 reported in California, inflation 
between 1971-72 when the California data were collected 
and 1973-74 could more than account for the differences. 

Table 12 

Student Reported Books and Supplies Cost 



Reported Amount 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year Two-Yea r Vocational- 
Institutions Institutions Technical 

Institutions 


$1 to $200 
$201 to $400 
$401 to $600 
Over $600 


84.6% 
11.9 
2.3 
1.3 


82.7% 88.9% 92.9% 
13.4 8.6 4.6 
2.4 1.4 1.8 
1.4 1.1 .7 


Mean 


$144 


$148 $132 $122 



The following table sunimarizes the student-reported mean 
direct educational expenses for the various institutional seg- 
ments: 

Table 13 

Mean Direct Educational Expenses 

All Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 
Two-Ye«i* Institutions 
Vocational-Technical Institutions 

Maintenance Expenses 

The other items usually included in a student budget, 



$699 
779 
395 
272 
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room and board, transportation, and personal miscellaneous 
expenses, are much more subject to choice and control by 
the student and his family than are the direct expenses of 
tuition, fees, books, and supplies. Nevertheless, they 
must be Included. While it is true that the student must 
eat whether he attends post-secondary education or not, it 
is also true that if he does not have the money to eat, he 
cannot attend any institution. The amounts that typically 
are included in budgets are generally established to reflect 
the norm for those expenses which the institution judges to 
be "legiti«te." 

The cost of room and board is directly influenced by 
the choices wade about place of residence. It is generally 
agreed that a student who lives at home with his parents has 
less out-of-pocket expense than one who lives in college ft- 
cilities. In general, off-campus private housing is the 
most expensive, but for those institutions which do not pro- 
vide substantial on-can^us opportunities for subsidized 
housing and meals this expense must be recognized. 

The table on the following page describes the types of 
housing reported by students in this survey. At all insti- 
tutions, private of-canpus housing was chosen by the largest 
percentage of students, and at the two-year and vocational- 
technical institutions it was chosen by the majority (pre- 
sumably out of necessity). As might be expected, the two- 
year institutions and the vocational-technical institutions 
which are primarily oriented to serve a local comminity, 
have a higher percentage of students living with their 
parents than do the four-year institutions. 
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Table 14 

Student Reported Place of Residence 



Residence 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-\o»r 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Parents or 
Relatives 


19.7% 


15.9% 


36.U 


29.9% 


Caii;)U8 Facility 


30.9 


38.2 


3.3 


7.4 


Fraternity or 
Sorority 


2.7 


3.5 


.2 


.2 


Off-Canpus 


46.7 


42.6 


60.5 


62.6 



There was soiue variation in the housing choices of students 
in different ethnic groups. The highest percentage of students 
living with parents and relatives was reported by the Chicanos, 

22.8 percent; the lowest by the Indians, 14.5 percenc. Indian 
students reported the highest incidence of off -campus housing, 

53.9 percent. Table D-2 in Appendix D presents the complete 
distribution of place of residence by ethnic group. 

The average expense for room and board for the normal nine- 
month academic year for all students was $950. Students at the 
two-year institutions reported the swillest expense, an average 
of $818, while those attending the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions reported the highest, $1,091. This is probably a func- 
tion of housing choice, with two-year institutions having the 
highest percentage living at home with their parents and vo- 
cational-technical institutions having the highest percentage 
living in off -campus private housing. The table on the following 
page presents the distribution of reported amount spent for 
room and board during the nine-month academic year. 
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Table 15 

Student Reported Expenditures for Room and Board 



Amount 


All 
Inetitutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two -Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


$1 to $200 


9.4% 


7.2% 


20.5% 


17.3% 


$201 to $400 


13.7 


14.8 


13.1 


5.6 


$401 to $600 


10.9 


11.1 


13.3 


6.8 


$601 to $1,000 


29.0 


30.6 


26.3 


19.9 


$1,001 to $1,500 


22.7 


22.6 


13.4 


30.9 


$1,501 to $2,000 


7.0 


7.0 


6.5 


7.1 


$2,001 to $2,500 


2.9 


2.8 


1.7 


4.7 


$2,501 to $3,000 


1.9 


1.7 


2.8 


3.1 


$3,001 and Above 


2.5 


2.2 


2.4 


4.6 


Hean 


$950 


$941 


$818 


$1,091 



While there is considerable distribution of the reported 
amounts, in all but the two-year Institutions more than 50 
percent of the students reported spending between $600 and 
$1,500 for room and board during the year. 
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The following table presents the mean amount spent for 
room and board by various subgroups of the population. As 
can be seen, the dep'^ndency status, type of housing, and 
ethnic group membership all seem to influence the amount 
spent for room and board: 

Table 16 

Mean Room and Board Expenditures 
Various Sub-Groups of the Population 



White Students $ 947 

Indian Students 991 

Black Students 873 

Chicano Students 924 

Men 1, 008 

Women 862 

Single Students 

Dependent, living at home 571 

Dependent, living on campus 783 

Self-supporting undergraduates 862 

Self-supporting graduates 1,123 

Married Students 

Undergraduate 1,408 

Graduate 1,627 

All Single Students 780 

All Married Without Children 1,367 

Married with One Child 1,533 

Married with Two Children 1,792 

Living with Family or Relatives 640 

Living on Campus 870 

Living off Canpus 1,073 
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The expenses of transportation are a function of the 
method of travel and the distance. For all Institutions, 
the automobile Is the most common method of travel to and 
from classes, with 48.6 percent of the students using this 
method. Walking is popular, with 44.0 percent indicating 
that they walk to and from classes. Public transportation 
is used by 1.4 percent, car pools by 2.9 percent, bikes 
or motorcycles by 2.2 percent, and other means by .9 per- 
cent. At the four-year Institutions, with the largest 
percentage living on campus, S2.6 percent of the students 
walk and 39.9 percent drive their own automobiles. At 
the two-year and vocational-technical institutions, more 
than three-quarters of the students (76.7 percent and 
78.0 percent respectively) drive their automobiles, while 
16.7 percent and 14.1 percent respectively walk. Table 
D-3 in Appendix D provides the dlstvibutlon of various 
means of travel to class. 

At all institutions, 28.0 percent of the students 
indicate they live on canpus and an additional 50.6 per- 
cent live less than three miles away. The average dis- 
tance from place of residence to class is 3.9 miles for 
all institutions, 3.6 miles for the four-year, 4.9 miles 
for the community colleges, and 4.3 miles for the voca- 
tional-technical centers. It is interesting to note 
that those st -dents who have formed car pools live far- 
thest from c&..pus, averaging 8.2 miles for all insti- 
tutions conpared vith 4.9 miles for those who drive 
individually. Table D-4 in Appendix D provides addi- 
tional information about the distance ftrom residence 
to canpus. 

The following table shuws the mean amount reported 
spent for transportation for the nine-month academic 



year: 



Table 17 



Mean Reported Transportation Expense 



All Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 
Two-Year Institutions 
Vocational-Technical Institutions 



$260 
253 
251 
306 
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Cost Is clearly related to distance. Those who travel 
less than one mile reported an average of $235, those trav- 
eling 1-5 miles $274, those 5-15 miles away $307, those 
15 - 25 miles $332, and those over 25 miles $404. The mean 
expense for those traveling by car was $286. 

The amount spent for personal miscellaneous expenses 
will vary greatly depending on a number of items of choice 
and dependency status. Table D-5 in Appendix D shows the 
distribution of personal miscellaneous expenses for all 
students and for the different segments. The following 
table provides the mean expenditures for various groups of 
students. 



Table 18 



Mean Reported Personal and Miscellaneous Expenses 
Various Sub-G roups 



All Institutions 
Four-Year Institutions 
Two-Yea r Institutions 
Vocational-Technical Institutions 



$ 347 
344 
319 
388 



White Students 
Indian Students 
Black Students 



Chicano Students 



342 
393 
411 
424 



Men 
Women 



392 
285 



Single Students 

Dependent, living at home 
Dependent, living on campus 
Self-supporting undergraduates 
Self-supporting graduates 



286 
312 
346 
378 



Married Students 
Undergraduates 
Graduates 



443 
500 
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The following chart shows the total amount expended for maintonaiii e by 
students in different dependency firoups. 



Chart A 



llalntonance Budgets 



$2,S00 - 



$2,000 - 



$1,500 _ 



$1,000 ^ 



$500 




0 
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Total expenses 



The following table shows the combined direct educa- 
tional and naintenance expenses for the students at different 
types of institutions* For conparison, the national averages 
for conmiuter and resident students provided from a survey 
conducted by the College Scholarship Service (based on 1973- 
74 estimated institutional charges) is also shown: 

Table 19 

Total Expense Budgets 



Type of Budget 


All 
ALL 

Institutions 


I oUi~Tcar 

Institutions 


Institutions 


V uca L loiia l~* 

Technical 
Institutions 


All Students 


$ 2,256 


$ 2,317 


$ 1,783 


$ 2,057 


Resident Students 

Montana 

CSS National 
Conmutlng Students 

Montana 

CSS National 




2,134 
2,024 

1,956 
1,665 


1,750 
2,242 

1,572 
1,775 


1,627 
n/a 

1,449 
n/a 


Single Self-Supporting 
Undergraduates 


2,167 


2,247 


1,863 


1,740 


Single Self-Supporting 
Graduate 


2,360 


2,400 


2,056 


1,933 


Married Undergraduate 


2,810 


2,890 


2,506 


2,383 


Married Graduate 


3,086 


3,166 


2,782 


2,659 
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Room and board expenses wake up the greatest portion of 
the budgets for students at all types of institutions, rang- 
ing from 40,6 percent of the total at the four-year Insti- 
tutions to 53,0 percent at the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions. At the four-year Institutions, tuition and fees 
conprlse the next largest portion, 27.2 percent, followed 
by personal and ud scellaneous expenses at 14«8 percent. At 
the t>7o-year institutions the personal and miscellaneous 
expenses make up a larger portion of the total, 17^9 percent, 
than does tuition and fees, 14,7 percent. Travel is nearly 
as large a portion of the total as are tuition and fees, 14,0 
percent* At the vocational--technical institutions^ personal 
and miscellaneous expenses make up 18,9 percent of the total, 
travel 14*9 percent, and tuition and fees 7.3 percent. At 
all Institutions, the cost of books and supplies is between 
6 and 7 percent total. The following table shows the per- 
cent of expenses represented by the different iiidividual 
items. 

Table 20 

Percent of Total for Various Expense Items 



Expense 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 


Tnstltutlons 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


Tuition & Fees 


24.6% 


27.2% 


14.7% 


7.3% 


Books & Supplies 


6.4 


6.4 


7.4 


5.9 


Room 6 Board 


42.1 


40.6 


45.9 


53.0 


Travel 


11.5 


10.9 


14.0 


14.9 


Personal & Hlsc. 


15.4 


14.8 


17.9 


18.9 
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As indicated in Chapter I I* it would appear that some 
of the students under-reported their expenses, probably due 
to reporting only their direct out-of-pocket expenditures 
and not including costs cf items which financial aid admin- 
istrators would normally associate with the costs cf edu- 
cation. 

The bLandard usvd most widely by financial aid ofticers 
for student budget ncnstruction Is the data available from 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Their official 
published budgets, however, ^cfi derived from data from an 
age group inappropriate to ttie typical college-going popu- 
lation. Bowman, in his publication Measurini} the Financial 
Strength of Family Resources , (Princeton: Educational Test- 
ing Service, 1972) has taken the BLR data and adjusted it 
to reflect the costs of a population aged 20 to 35, which 
is more representative of the Montana populntion of college 
students. His last published figures were for a national 
population updated to December, 1971. The cost of living, 
as measured by the Consumer Price Index, has increased by 
13.4 percent between December, 1971 and October, 1973. If 
Bowman's budgets are updated by that factor, they provide a 
current national standard for comparing the budgets of the 
self-supporting students who apparently have understated 
their expenses. 

Table 20-A 

Comparison of Student Reported and ELS Standard 
Budgets for Self-Supporting Students 



Budget 


bingle 


Married 


BLS Low Standard 
12 Month 


$2,020 


$3,345 


BLS Moderate Standard 
12 Month 


2,975 


4,930 


Montana Weighted 
Maintenance Budget 
12 Month 


1,903 


2,693 
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Because these BLS standard budgets represent estimates 
which include measures of the rettonable amount for food, 
shelter cottS) transportation, medical care, house furnish- 
ings and operations* clothing* personal care* reading, re- 
creation* meals away from home* alcoholic beverages* and 
tobacco* they assure that funds are available for at least 
minimally acceptable maintenance of health and social 
being and the nurture of children. In the con|>arison8 of 
costs and resources which will be presented in Chapter VI 
and subsequent chapters* the following budgets will be 
used: 



Dependent Connuters $1*846 

Dependent Residents 2,054 

Single Self-Supporting 2,719 

Married 4,044 



These represent the student reported direct educational 
expense of $699 for all Montana institutions* the student 
reported maintenance expenses for the dependent students 
(which appear consistent with national estimates) and the 
BLS low standard budgets for the single and married self- 
supporting students. These estimates will provide a rea- 
sonable measure against which to conpare the available 
resources. 
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Chapter IV 



Dependence, Independence, and Parental Income 



In spite of increasing pressure for ewncipation and the 
rights and responsibilities of the oajority at a younger age, 
most students in post-secondary education continue to be de- 
pendent on their parents for some or all of their support, and 
parental income is a major factor in determining access to and 
retention in post-secondary education. 

The average parental income of all students who coi^leted 
the Student Resource Survey in Hontana ^^as $12,699. The mean 
at the four-year institutions was somewhat higher, $13,310, 
and at the two-year and vocational-technical institutions con- 
siderably lower, $10,711 and $10,444 respectively. The follow 
ing table shows the distribution of student-reported parental 
income for all of t^e respondents: 

Table 21 
Student-Reported Parental Income 



Income 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


Under $3,000 


8.7% 


7.2% 


11.9% 


15.9% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


9.7 


8.9 


12.6 


12.7 


$6,000 to $8,999 


17.0 


16.1 


22.3 


18.1 


$9,000 to $11,999 


19.6 


19.3 


21.9 


19.4 


$12,000 to $14,999 


15.2 


15.7 


12.4 


14.8 


$15,000 to $17,999 


8.6 


9.3 


5.9 


6.6 


$18,000 to $20,999 


6.7 


7.5 


3.5 


4.3 


$21,000 to $24,999 


4.5 


5.1 


2.9 


2.3 


Over $25,000 


9.9 


11.0 


6.6 


5.9 


Mean 


$12,699 


$13,310 


$10,711 


$10,444 
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One of the criticisms leveled at the Student Resource 
Survey is that it relies on student-reported data. This 
criticism is most commonly directed against the use of stu- 
dent-reported parental income. 

As indicated in Chapter II, a study of student-reported 
parental income from the Student Resource Survey in Oregon 
used matched pairs of student and parent data, and found 
that statistically the two were :iot different. Although the 
Montana Student Resource Survey did not use this matched 
pair technique, there is independent parental-reported in- 
come available to support the accuracy of the student-re- 
ported data. 

In December, 1973, the College Scholarship Service of 
the College Entrance Examination BcsrJ prepared an Insti- 
tutional Sunmary Data Service report for the State of Mont- 
ana which summarized the information from more than 4,000 
parents in the state who submitted the Parents* Confidential 
Statement (PCS) in connection with their children's appli- 
cation for financial assistance from a post-secondary in- 
stitution in Montana. The PCS collects detailed financial 
information from the parents, including a report of their 
income. The following table conpares the student-reported 
and parent-reported income in the State of Montana. (Because 
of differc :es in the reporting scale, it was necessary to 
combine the income intervals above $15,000.) 
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Table 22 



Conparlson of Student-Reported and Parent-Reported 

Parental Income 



Parental Income 


ISDS 


SRS 




Parent-Reported 


Student-Reported 


Under $3,000 


4.7% 


8.7% 


$3,000 to $5,999 


13.1 


9.7 


(Under $6,000) 


(17.8) 


(18.4) 


$6,000 to $8,999 


20.0 


17.0 


$9,000 to $11,999 


24.6 


19.6 


($6,000 to $11,999) 


(44.6) 


(36.6) 


$12,000 to $14,999 


18.3 


15.2 


$15,000 and Above 


19.3 


?9.7 


(Above $12,000) 


(37.6) 


(44.9) 



That there are differences in these distributions is not 
surprising. The ISDS distribution includes only parental in- 
come from students who applied for financial aid. This group 
would naturally include a smaller percent of families with in- 
comes above $12,000, the level generally recognized as eligible 
for financial assistance from federal student aid programs. 
When the mean income of the parents as reported in ISDS is 
compared with the mean income of parents of students in the 
SRS who indicated that they applied for financial aid, the 
similarity is evident: 
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Table 23 



Mean Parental Income of Financial Aid Applicants 
Parent-Reported ISDS $10,836 
Student-Reported SRS 10,910 



Another conparison which demonstrates the probable va- 
lidity of the student-reported parental income uses data 
collected by the Bureau of the Census. Using the income 
distributions for families of all races with one or more 
member 18 to 24 years old attending college full-time as 
repoited in Population Characteristics: Social and Eco- 
nomic Characteristics of Students, October, 1971 (U«S» 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Series 
F-20, No. 241, October, 1972), the following table was 
prepared: 

Table 24 

Comparison of Student-Reported Parental Income 
With Census Data 



Income 


Census Data 


SRS Data 




Pa'-ental-Reported 


Student-Reported 


Under $3,000 


3.0% 


8.7% 


$3,000 to $7,999 


17.0 


17.7 


$7,500 to $14,999 


43.4 


43.8 


$15,000 and Above 


36.6 


29.7 
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It Is not surprising that the student-reported data 
from Montana, with its large number of rural and farm 
families I would show a greater percentage of families in 
the lowest income interval than would the census data 
based on a nationally-representative sample of families 
including large numbers of metropolitan and salaried fam- 
ilies. 

These comparisons would suggest that the parental 
income data collected in the Student Resource Survey is 
generally accurate, and can be used for policy-making 
and planning within the state. 

There is considerable difference in the mean reported 
parental income for students in the different ethnic groups. 
White students report mean parental incomes of $12,979, 
Black students $10,261, Chicano students $9,956, and 
Indian students the lowest mean, $8,006. Students living 
at home have lower ftimily Incomes than do students re- 
siding away from home. The following table shows the 
mean student- reported parental incomes for different 
groups of students: 

Table 25 

Mean Parental Income 
Various Sub-Groups 



White Students 


$12, 


979 


Indian Students 


8, 


006 


Black Students 


10, 


261 


Chicano Students 


9, 


956 


Men 


13, 


500 


Women 


13, 


020 


Dependent Living at Home 


12, 


712 


Dependent Living Away from Hone 


14, 


804 


Single Self-Supporting Undergraduates 


10, 


825 


Married Undergraduates 


10, 


727 


Single Graduates 


14, 


888 


Married Graduates 


12, 


121 
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Dependency Status 



The data analysis system for the Student Resource Survey 
calculated an indicator of dependency status based on the 
regulations of the United States Office of Education by com- 
bining the responses to questions about tax dependency for the 
past and current year and amount of support received from the 
parents and guardians. Using this measure, about one student 
out of four in the total group would be considered independent 
of his parents and thereby eligible for financial assistance 
without regard to their income. At the two-year and voca- 
tional-technical institutions, slightly more than three stu- 
dents out of ten would be considered independent. The follow- 
ing table shows the USOE dependency status of the study groups: 

Table 26 

Dependency Calculated According to USOE Guidelines 



1 

Dependency Status 


All 


Four- Year 


Two-Yea r 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


Undergraduate 










Dependent at home 


18.4% 


14.8% 


35.7% 


28.5% 


Dependent away 


52.9 


58.0 


34.0 


40.1 


Total Ihidergrad- 










uate Dependent 


71.3 


72.8 


69.7 


68.6 


Graduate Dependent 


3.2 


3.4 






Total Dependent 


74.5 


76.2 


69.7 


68.6 


Undergraduate Self* 










Supporting 


21.6 


19.2 


30.3 


31.3 


Graduate Self- 










Supporting 


4.0 


4.6 






Total Self- 










supporting 


25.6 


23.8 


30.3 


31.3 
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The SRS also collects information about the students* own 
perceptions of their dependency status. As the following table 
shows, a considerably higher percentage of students at all in- 
stitutional types consider themselves to be independent than 
would be permitted under the present Office of Education guide- 
lines* At all institutions, 56,3 percent of the students in- 
dicated that they were independent. It .j interesting to note 
that about 17,7 percent of the students indicated that they 
were financial aid applicants and had been granted independent 
status by the financial aid office (conpared to a total of 
25,6 percent who could have been granted formal independence 
had they applied). 

Table 27 

Student -Reported Dependency Status 



Dependent on Parents 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Yes 


43.8 


44.3 


43.2 


40.7 


No, but did u^c 
apply for aid 


36.1 


35.6 


37.5 


39.1 


No, and was granted 
independent status 
by financial aid 
officer 


17.7 


17.4 


17.8 


18.1 


No, but was denied 
Independent status 
by financial aid 
officer 


2.5 


2.7 


1.5 


2.2 


(Total No) 


(56.3) 


(55.7) 


(56.8) 


(59.4) 
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The following table compares, for single undergraduates 
only, the student and Office of Education perceptions about 
dependence and independence. Of those students who indicate 
that thoy are dependent on their parents, only 2.2 percent 
would qualify as independent under the Office of Education 
guidelines. Of those who were aid applicants and were awarded 
independent status by the financial aid officers, more than 
half (53.8 percent) would not qualify as independent on the 
basis of their responses to the appropriate questions on the 
Student Resource Survey. 

Table 28 

Conparison of Student-Reported and USOE 
Dependency Status 
Single Undergraduate Students Only 



Status 


Student- 
Reported 


USOE Guideline 
Dependent 


Determination 
Independent 


Dependent 


55.5% 


97.8% 


2.2% 


Independent, but did 
not apply for aid 


32.3 


83.4 


16.6 


Independent, applied 
for aid and considered 
independent by aid 
officer 


9.8 


53.8 


46.2 


Independent, applied 
for aid and considered 
dependent by aid 
officer 


2.4 


85.6 


14.4 
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Chapter V 

The Family Contribution to educational expenses 

The principle that meeting the costs of post-secondar>' 
education is a joint responsibility characterizes all of 
the United States. The student and his family are expected 
to contribute from their income and assets to the extent 
that they are able, and only when that contribution is made 
will the educational institutions or government step in to 
provide some portion of the remainder in the form of finan- 
cial assistance. Typically, the family contribution is 
conposed of three main items: 

Parental support, or the amount that the parents 
and guardians can and will provide from their 
current income and assets. In the case of the 
married student, a contribution from the spouse 
generally expected to replace that which the 
parents would ordinarily provide. 

Student contribution from savings, which represent 
a portion of the assets accumulated by the stu- 
dent over previous years and an amount of savings 
from enployment during the summer preceding the 
academic year. 

Student benefits, or amounts received from outside 
sources which can ^e used for educational expenses. 
Generally these include amounts from Social Secu- 
rity or Veterans Benefits and such other resources 
as may be available to some from Welfare, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, etc. 

These items provide the base of support on which all forms 
of financial aid build to meet the total need of the student. 
The following materials describe the family contribution which 
was reported in the Student Resource Survey in Montana, 

Parent or Spouse Contribution 

The table on the following page shows the amount of support 
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reportedly provided by the parents of the dependent students 
In Montana. At all institutions, about six out of ten parents 
provided some amount toward the educational expenses of their 
children. At the two-year and vocational- technics I institu- 
tions, only about half of the parents provided some support. 
The mean amounts of parental support ranged from $608 for 
students at the four-year institutions to $264 at the two-year 
institutions. For all students, the average was $531. 

Table 29 

Student Reported Parental Support 



Amount of Support 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


None 


41.7% 


38.3% 


49.8% 


54.9% 


$1 to $200 


15.2 


14.0 


22.2 


17.1 


$201 to $400 


8.0 


8.0 


8.2 


8.3 


$401 to $600 


7.0 


7.4 


6.3 


5.2 


$601 to $1,000 


8.1 


8.7 


6.4 


6.3 


$1,001 to $1,500 


7.0 


8.1 


2.9 


4.0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


5.4 


6.4 


2.2 


1.7 


$2,001 to $2,500 


3.2 


3.9 


.7 


1.0 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.3 


2.8 


.5 


.7 


$3,001 and Above 


2.1 


2.4 


.9 


.8 


Mean Parental Support $531 


$608 


$2o4 


$268 



Table E-1 in Appendix E shows the distribution of par- 
ental support received by students in the different ethnic 
groups. White students received the highest mean parental 
support, $543, Chlcano students $519, Black students $361, 
and Indian students the lowest, $255. 

Dependent students living at hone received an average 
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of $409 in out-of-pocket support (presunably supplemented by 
indirect support through room and board provided at no cost 
and other items of general maintenance support), dependent 
students residing on can^us $884) and single graduate stu- 
dents $378. Self-supporting undergraduates received only a 
token amount $57, married graduate students slightly more, 
$77, and married undergraduates $179. All of these amounts 
for self-supporting undergraduates, single graduates, and 
married students are below the level required by the Office 
of Education to be considered independent of parental sup- 
port and eligible for financial aid without regard to par- 
ental income. 

There are several measures of what parental support 
should be. The most commonly accepted is that prepared by 
the College Scholarship Service of the College Entrance 
Examination Board which is used by most of the four-year 
institutions in Montana. Statistics from the CSS Institu- 
tional Summary Data Service were reported in Chapter IV in 
co!i|)arlng the accuracy of parent and student reported par- 
ental income. That same report includes an estimate of 
the amount that the parents could reasonably be expected 
to contribute from their income and assets toward the costs 
of post-secondary education. 

Those estimates, however, are made before the fact of 
enrollment at a specific institution and consequently are 
not related to the actual costs of education. While the 
CSS might predict that a family could contribute $3,000, if 
the student subsequently enrolls at an institution with 
total cost of $2,000, the actual contribute . of the family 
would be only $2,000. Further, it does not reflect the 
amount that the student has available from his earnings 
during the suiraner to apply toward his educational costs, a 
further reduction in what the family might be expected to 
contribute. In the Student Resource Survey analysis, an 
estimate similar to that of the College Scholarship Service 
is constructed, but one limited to the actual Institutional 
costs minus student summer earnings. Table E-2 in Appendix 
E shows the distributions of this estimate of cost. 

Another estimate is that used by the federal government 
in determining eligibility for the Basic Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program. Like the CSS estimate, however, this 
is not related to specific educational costs, and is less 
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useful in comparing the adequacy of parental support in tt»« 
spedfii: situation. Table E-^Z in Appendix C shows the dis- 
tribution of BEOG expected parental contribution computed 
in the nam manner as would be done by the Office of Educa- 
tion. The following table sunmarixes the actual and expected 
contributions based on the SRS data: 

Table 30 

Comparison of Parental Contributions 



Mean Parental 
Contribution 


AU 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Student Reported 
Actual 


$531 


$608 


$264 


$268 


CSS Up To Cost Minus 
Sumner Earnings 


780 


834 


548 


551 


BEOG 


1,398 


1,451 


1,237 


1,203 



At all institutions, parents are providing slightly more 
than two-thirds (68.1 percent) of the amount expected under 
the CSS system, and about one third (37.9 percent) of what 
would be expected under the BEOG system of analysis. At the 
four-year institutions the parents are providing 72.9 percent 
of the CSS expected and 41.9 percent of the BEOG; at the 
two-year institutions 48.2 percent of the CSS and 21.3 per- 
cent of the BEOG; and at the vocational-technical institutions 
48.6 percent of the CSS and 22.3 percent of the BEOG. 

For married students, the contribution of the spouse 
generally is considered to replace that of the parents. The 
table on the following page shows the amount reported as con- 
tributed by the spouses of the married students in the study 
8aii|)le. For all institutions, the contribution of the spouse 
averaged $1,444. At the four-3'«ar and vocational-technical 
institutions it was slightly higher, $1,468 and $1,494 re- 
spectively; at the two-year institutions considerably lower, 
$1,087. 
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Table :H 
CotUribuLion From Spouse 



I 

< 

Ai'tiouiU 


1 

All 1 

Insti tutions i 


Four-Year 
Institutionr, 


Two-Year 
Inst i tut ions 


Vo. at ionnl- 

1 1 r! lU i c'ii 1 
Insti lutior. 


t 
\ 

$1 lo $200 


14.8% 


13.3% 




i / • u/ 


$201 lo $400 


10.8 


10.2 


1 o o 


y . 4 


$401 to $600 


11.2 


12. A 


ft 7 
o . / 


D • 'J 


900i to yl >UUU 


13.7 


13.8 


16.1 


13.7 


$1,001 to $1,500 


10.0 


10.1 


6.7 


11.6 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1 8.7 


8.6 


6.6 


10. 'i 


$2,001 LO $2,500 


1 

1 5.9 


6.4 


A. 7 


3. A 


$2,501 to $3,000 


6.7 


6.6 


A. 7 


9.4 


$3,001 and Above 


18.2 


18.6 

1 


11. A 


18.5 


Mean 


^— — — ■ — — ■ 

1 

i $1.AAA 

t 
1 


1 

1 $1,468 

1 


$1,087 


$1,494 
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student Contribution 



Typically, the amount expected from the student derives 
from two sources, a standard amount that is expected to be 
saved from employment during the summer preceding the academic 
year and a portion of other savings accumulated during pre- 
vious years. Generally, previous savings are prorated over 
the number of years remaining in college, plus one (for a 
pre-freshman candidate, for example, assets would be divided 
by 5). In this instance, however, the standard amount ex- 
pected from summer earnings has in fact been earned) and is 
generally reported by the students as a part of the amount 
that they used from their savings to finance the education 
during the year in progress. 

Table E-4 in Appendix E shows the distribution of reported 
earnings from summer e^>loyment during 1973. For all students 
the mean Income was $937. Those at the four-year institutions 
earned slightly nore, $978, those at the two-year institutions 
slightly less, $912, while those at the vocational-technical 
institutions reported considerably less earnings, with an 
average of $780. About one quarter of all students reported 
no earnings last summer, 23.6 percent. The highest percentage 
of students without summer earnings was at the vocational- 
technical institutions, where 35.4 percent reported none; the 
lowest at the four-year institutions, with 20.7 percent report- 
ing no summer earnings. In reviewing Table E-4 it should be 
remembered that these are gross earnings and do not reflect 
mandatory deductions for taxes or any other costs associated 
with earning the income. 

The table on the following page shows the amount that the 
students reportedly used from their savings from summer enploy- 
ment and other asset holdings to finance their educations during 
the 1973-74 academic year. Nearly half of the otudeni s reported 
no contribution from savings, and presumably did not work during 
the previous summer or expended all of their summer earnings 
on non-educationally related expenses. The mean contribution 
from savings for all students was $333, with students at the 
four-year institutions using $352, those at the two-year in- 
stitutions $321, and those at the vocational-technical in- 
stitutions (which had the highest percentage of students re- 
porting no summer earnings) |23S. 
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Table 32 

Contribution to Educational Expenses from Student Savings 



Amount 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


None 


51.2% 


49.9% 


50.0% 


57.7% 


$1 to $200 


15.9 


15.5 


18.7 


17.9 


$201 to $400 


8.7 


9.0 


7.9 


7.9 


$4C1 to $600 


7.3 


7.7 


6.6 


5.5 


$601 to $1,000 


6.7 


7.0 


7.2 


4.4 


$1,001 to $1,500 


4.2 


4.6 


4.0 


2.6 


$1,501 to $2,000 


2.0 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


$2,001 to $2,500 


1.3 


1.3 


1.7 


.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.8 


.8 


.9 


.5 


$3,001 and Above 


1.9 


2.1 


1.3 


1.2 


Hean 


$333 


$352 


$321 


$235 



For dependent students living at home, the contribution 
from savings averaged $310 and for the dependents living on 
campus $359 e Single self-suoporting students used $328 and 
narried students used $389. 



Benefits 

Another souroe of support that is typically considered 
part of the family contribution is the amount that the stu- 
dent has available from benefits due to him from an outside 
source, typically the GI Bill and Social Security paid to 
a minor child attending post-secondary education. While not 
a large percentage of the students receive such benefits, 
for the recipients they can form a substantial part of the 
contribution toward educational expenses. In the case of 
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Social Security they frequently are consider d a replacement 
for the contribution that the parents are unable to make be- 
cause of death, disability, or reduced retirement income. 
Tables E-5 and E-6 in Appendix E provide distributions of 
the amounts received by students from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration and Social Security. Table E-7 provides the dis- 
tribution of total benefits which includes Welfare, State 
Vocational Rehabilitation, and Other Benefits. The follow- 
ing table sunmarizes the amounts received from the various 
sources by Montana students. 

Table 33 

Summary of Benefits Available 



Benefit 


All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two -Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Veterans 
% Receiving 
Mean, Recipients 


13.6% 
$1,735 


11.5% 
$1,762 


21.8% 
$1,717 


17.9% 
$1,657 


Social Security 
% Receiving 
Mean, Recipients 


8.4% 
$ 90S 


7.8% 
$ 902 


10.4% 
$ 945 


11.2% 
$ 858 


Welfare 
% Receiving 
Mean, Recipients 


2.8% 
$ 817 


2.6% 
$ 820 


$ 789 


3.9% 
$ 780 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
% Receiving 
Mean, Recipients 


4.6% 
$ 650 


4. UK 
$ 686 


5.1% 
$ 512 


7.8% 
$ 586 


Other Benefits 
% Receiving 
Mean, Recipients 


5.0% 
$ 789 


4.6% 
$ 723 


4.5% 
$ 857 


8.1^ 
$ 988 
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The following table shows the amount of benefits when 
the averages are distributed across all of the students in 
the study group: 

Table 34 

Mean Benefits* Different Subgroups 



Subgroup 


Veterans 


Social 


Other 


Total 




Benefits 


Security 


Benefits 


Benefits 


Dependent Commuter 


$ 70 


$ 110 


$ 65 


$ 245 


Dependent Resident 


47 


777 


56 


180 


Self-Supporting Single 


360 


94 


85 


539 


Married 


601 


49 


149 


800 


All Institutions 


233 


76 


87 


396 


Four-Year Institutions 


206 


71 


77 


354 


Two-Year Institutions 


374 


97 


88 


559 


Vocational-Technical 










Institutions 


296 


96 


154 


546 



Financial Need 

When the amount of the family contribution is subtracted 
from the total expenses, the result is the amount of finan- 
cial need which the student brinies to the institution. The 
various forms of student financial aid, which will be dis- 
cussed in Chapter VI, are designed to mtet that need. As 

a group, the single self-stqpporting students had the great- 
est average need of any sub-group, $1,795 after the avail- 
able contributions from parents, savings, and benefits were 
deducted from total cost as described in Chapter III. Karried 
students as a group had the next greatest need, $1,249. De- 
pendent commuter students had an average need of $912, and 
dependent students living away from home had the least need. 
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$631. All students had an average need of $762, those at 
the four-year institutions $766, at the two-year insti- 
tutions $483, and at the vocational-technical institutions 
$741. The table on the following page shows the contri- 
butions from various sources for the different groups, 
the total family contribution, budget, and resulting fi- 
nancial need. 
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Chapter VI 
The Available Financial Aid 



All of the different sub-groups in the Montana popula- 
tion had some financial need after the amount contributed 
by parents or spouse, from savings and summer earnings, and 
frcni benefits other than financial assistance had been de- 
ducted from their budgets. To meet that need, these students 
turn to the financial assistance available to them from the 
post-secondary institutions they attend, local community 
groups, commercial lending institutions, and business people 
who can provide them with employment during the academic year. 

The following sections describe the student financial 
assistance which was reported in the SRS. In reviewing these 
data, a number of cautions should be kept in mind: 

1. The terminology of financial assistance is 
confusing even to many educational admin- 
istrators. Students are not always firolllar 
with the technical descriptions of the aid 
which they are offered, and may not be able 
to accurately discriminate between grants 
Coming from different sources. For exanple, 
during the 1973-74 academic year when these 
data were collected, there were at least 
five federal scholarship/grant programs from 
which students might have received assistance 
(the Basic Educational Opportunity Grant, the 
Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grant, 
the Law Enforcement Education Program Grant, 
the Health Professions Education Grant, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs Grant). The SRS 
asks students to make fine distinctions in 
reporting the source of their grant, and It 
may be that a "federal scholarship'' would be 
reported in any one of a number of different 
specific items on the SRS. The same holds 
true to a lesser extent with loans and employ- 
ment. 

For these reasf^ws. the following section will 
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focus primarily on the total amounts available 
through each of the major types of aid (grant, 
loan, and eirployment) with less enphasis on 
distinguishing between the different sub-forms 
of assistance. 

2. The financial assistance reported here is not 
limited to that which is fomally available 
through the financial aid office at the post- 
secondary institution. It may well include 
amounts which have been received by students 
but not reported to or administered by the 
financial aid office. This is particularly 
true of en|)loyroent, which generally can be 
obtained by students equally well without 
intervention by or involvement with the post- 
secondary educational institution. The 
amounts reported, therefore, probably do not 
agree with official institutional records. 

3. The amounts reported are gross amounts. In 
the case of income from employment, it is 
not likely that the reported earnings reflect 
the deductions for taxes, insurance, etc., 
nor any costs associated with earning that 
income. It is likely that the amount imme- 
diately available to the student from his 
employment is between 20 and 30 percent less 
than that reported as actual income. 



Grant Assistance 

The largest source of grant assistance available to the 
Montana students during the 1973-74 academic year came from 
the federal government. Nearly 10 percent of the students 
reported receiving some type of grant aid from a federal 
source. These grants came from five primsiy sources; 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grants (BEOG), an 
entitlement program, which normally provides any 
undergraduate student with an amount up to $1,400 
(minus what he and his parents can contribute 
and limited to one-half of costs). During the 
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1973-74 year, the limited funding required that 
grants be restricted to first-time full-time 
freshmen. 

Supplementary Educational Opportunity Grants 
(SEOG) t a program available to undergraduate 
students who demonstrate "exceptional finan- 
cial need". Grants range in amount from 
$200 to $1,500 but cannot exceed one-half 
of the total assistance received by the stu- 
dent. SEOG funds must be matched with other 
financial assistance in at least an equal 
amount. 

Law Enforcement Education Proj>ram Grants (LEEP) , 
for students who are presently enplcyed by 
(or on leave of absence from) a law enforce- 
ment or public administration agency. Grant 
amounts are limited to tuition, fees, and 
books. 

Health Professions Education Grant (HPEG) t 
available to undergraduate and graduate stu- 
dents in the various health professions in- 
cluding medicine, nursing, dentistry, optome- 
try, etc. Eligibility and terms are similar 
to those of SEOG. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs GiNsnts CBIA) , which 
are available to students formally reg istered 
with the Bureau (generally requiring at least 
one-qunrter Indian ancestry). Grant amounts 
may not exceed one-half of the demonstrated 
financial need, and must be matched with 
other forms of assistance in an equal amount. 



The following table shows the distribution of federal 
grants for those students who reported receiving them. At 
the four-year institutions about one student in ten re- 
ceived some assistance from the federal government. At the 
two-year Institutions, about one student in six (17, S per- 
cent) received federal grant funds. This is probably a 
reflection of the limited availability of BEOG funds during 
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the 197v'^^74 year which make? them available only to first- 
time full-time freshmen who would make up a larger part of 
the two-year institutional enrollment than they would at 
the four-year institutions. Students in the vocational- 
technical institutions received little federal grant assis- 
tance, probably due to the fact that only the BEOG may be 
used at this kind of Institution, 

Table 36 

Student Reported Federal Grant Amounts 



Amount 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


Percent Receiving 










No Federal Grant 


90.3% 


90.U 


82.7% 


97.5% 


Of Recipients, 










Percent Who Received 










$1 to $200 


22.3 


21.6 


20.6 


40.6 


$201 to $400 


23,6 


23.6 


24.4 


21.9 


$401 to $600 


25.3 


25.8 


27.8 




$601 to $1,000 


17. t, 


17.8 


17.2 


15.6 


$1,001 to $1,500 


5.7 


5.6 


6.6 


6.3 


$1,501 and Above 


5.6 


5.7 


3.3 


15.6 


Mean 


$529 


$533 


$512 


$583 



Slightly ipore than one-third (34.8 percent) of the federal 
grant recipients reported coming from ftiinilies with incomes of 
less than ^6,000 per year. More than ono quarter, 26.8 percent, 
came from families with incomes between $6,000 and $9,000 per 
year. 17.1 percent came from families with incomes between 
$9,000 and $12,000 while 21.2 percent came from families with 
incomes in excess of $12,000. 
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Because the Basic Educational Opportunity Grunt (BEOG) 
eligibility if^ dt:»tcrmined according to a national formula 
independent of tlie judgment of the educational institution, 
it iR possible to construct a theoretical estimate of eli- 
gibility which closely compares with the actual determina- 
tions made by the Office of Education^ This estimating 
function is a part of the Student Resource Survey^ The 
following table compares the student reported BEOG receipt 
with the theoretical availability of the funds^ ITie "full- 
funding" e.stimate refers to the amount that would be avail- 
able if the appropriated funds were sufficient to pi^bvide 
each eligible student with the maximum entitlement unvler the 
law. The 1973-74 estimate refer-s to the amount actually 
available during that year when funds were limited to first- 
time, full^-time freshmen and were restricted in amount ac- 
cording to a schedule of reductions inpleroented by the Office 
of Education. 

Table 37 

Basic Cducal ional Opportunity Grant Eligibility 





All 
Institutions 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Institutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


Percent of Students 
Reporting BEOG 


3.2% 


3.0% 


7.9% 


l.U 


■ ' ' — ^ — — " 

Percent Eligible, 
Full-Funding 


29.3 


27.7 


35.5 


34.4 


Mean Grant, Full- 
Funding 


$590 


$607 


$529 


$567 


Percent Eligible, 
1973-74 Funding 


8.5 


6.2 


17.4 


16.7 


Mean Grant, 1973-74 
Funding 


$1.76 


$179 


$161 


$172 


1973-74 Recipients as 
a Percent of nii^iblp 


37.9 

1 


47.9 


45.3 


6.4 
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Even allowinj^ for the difficulties of student reporting 
the ;^c^uaI sourcG of the grant funds available to them, it 
would appear that there are a substantial number of students 
potentially eligible for the BEOG who have not applied for 
or received it. Less than one-half of the students at the 
four-year and two-year institutions who might be eligible, 
reported receiving BEOG assistance, and less than 7 percent 
of the potentially eligible students in the vocational-tech- 
nical institutions reported such grants during 1973-74. This 
may be due to the newness of the program and to its late im- 
plementation during the year — but it would appear that there 
is a substantial resource in federal grant assistance which is 
not being fully utilized by Montana students. 

Grants funded from a state source were the next most 
frequently reported type of grant. At all institutions, 8.7 
percent of the students reported some assistance from a state 
source, with the average amount for recipients $415. At the 
four-year institutions 10.2 percent of the students reported 
such grants, in an average per recipient of $414; at the two- 
year institutions 6.8 percent of the students for an average 
per recipient of $351; and at the vocational-technical in- 
stitutions only 1.3 percent of the students with the average 
per recipient $319. Table F-1 in Appendix F presents the 
distribution of grants from state funds for all institutional 
types. 

The next roost common grant came from institutional funds, 
with 7.2 percent of all students reporting institutional grants 
with an average per recipient of $525. Four-year institution 
students received the highest mean grant per recipient, $553, 
but two-year institutions reported the highest percentage of 
students receiving grants, 10.6 percent. Vocational-technical 
institutions included only 1,4 percent of students reporting 
institutional grants. Table F-2 in Appendix F provides the 
distribution of institutional grants. 

Non-repident fee waivers were reported by 4.4 percent of 
all students. At the four-year institutions 5.0 percent re- 
ported receiving such waivers, at the two-year institutions 
4.6 percent (probably including waiver of out-of-district 
fees), while at the vocational-technical institutions only 
.9 percent reported waivers of fees. Table F-3 in Appendix 
F presents this information in detail. 
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The total amount of grant assistance, for those who 
received such aid, represented a substantial amount at all 
types of institutions. At the four-year institutions the 
average per recipient from total grants was $852, at the 
two-year institutions $640, at the vocational-technical 
institutions $900. For all institutions the mean grant 
total per recipient was $828. The table on the following 
page shows the distribution of total grants for all students. 
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Table 38 
Total Grant Assistance 



Amount 


All 

f Institutions 

\ 


Four-Year 
Institutions 


Two-Year 
Insti tutions 


Vocational- 
Technical 
Institutions 


i 
t 


None 


7A.A% 


72.6% 


65.8% 


92. AX 


i 
• 


$1 to $200 


5.3 


5.3 


8.A 


3.1 


1 
\ 

4 

t 

\ 
• 

•! 
t 

1 

J 

« 

1 

I 

! 


$201 to $A00 


6.8 


7. A 


9.9 


1.0 


$401 to $600 


A.O 


A. 3 


5. A 


.5 


$601 to $1,000 


3.3 


3.5 


A. A 


.8 


$1,001 to $1,500 


2.1 


2. A 


2. A 


.A 


! 

• 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1.3 


l.A 


1.6 


.7 


i 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.8 


.8 


1.0 


.3 


! 

i 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.A 


.5 


.3 


.2 


i 

1 
J 
% 

\ 

! 


$3,001 and Above 


1.5 


1.7 


.8 


.7 


Mean, AH Students 


$212 


$233 


$219 


$68 


1 


Mean, Recipients 

U ■ 


828 


852 


6A0 


900 
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The following table presents the mean total grant amount 
for various sub-groups of the population: 



Table 39 

Mean Grant Amounts, Various Sub-Groups 

All Students 

Dependent Commuters $ 166 

Dependent Residents 197 

Single Self-Supporting 271 

Married 242 

Recipients Only 

White Students 743 

Indian Students 1,396 

Black Students 2,011 

Chicane Students 1,955 

Men 956 

Women 687 

Lower Division Studtnts 726 

Upper Division Students 852 

Graduate Students 1,526 
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Loan Assistance 



Students my borrow to support their education from a 
variety of sources* The most generally available loan funds 
come fron the federal govemmentt and are administered ei- 
ther through institutionally-based programs such as the 
National Direct (Defense) Student Loan Program or the Law 
Enforcement Education Loan Prv^gram, or external to the in- 
stitution through the federally-insured student loans avail- 
able through commercial lending institutions, such as banks 
and credit unions. For the institutionally -based programs, 
loans are generally repaid directly to the institution, with 
no interest accruing during periods of study or service in 
the military or peace corps. Most institutionally -^ased 
programs have some cancellation provisions that provide that 
only a portion of the loan mist be repaid if certain service 
obligations (such as teaching in a school with a substantial 
number of "disadvantaged^* students) are met. The federally- 
insured loan program requires payment to the lending in- 
stitution, with the interest subsidized by the government 
and repayment guaranteed under certain conditions « 

Slightly less than one stulent in eight (12.1 percent) 
borrowed under the fede rally -euppoiired institutionally-based 
student loan programs during the 1973-74 academic year, with 
the average loan to all recipients $648. At the four-year 
institutions 14.3 percent of the students borrowed from these 
programs, w^th the average loan per recipient of $657. At 
the two-^year institutions only 6.9 percent of the students 
borrowed, with the average loan per recipient $405. At the 
vocational-tHchiiical institutions too few students reported 
making loans under these programs to be included in the dis- 
tribution. Table F-4 in Appendix F presents the distribution 
of institationally-based federal loan borrowing for students. 

Fewer students borrowed under the federally-insured stu- 
dent loans than did lYom the institutionally-based programs. 
At all institutions, 8.5 percent of the students borrowed 
from tlH' FTSL, with trie nvorage loan considerably higher than 
in the institutionally-based programs, $1,008. At the four- 
year incst It.itions 9.4 percent of the students borrowed under 
this program with an average loan per recipient of $1,006; 
at the two-year Institutions 4.1 percent borrowed with an 
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average per recipient of $986; while at the vocational- 
technical instituti^ s 6.6 percent reported such loans with 
an average per recipient of $1,030, Table F-5 presents 
these data in detail. 

Loans from institutional sources were reported by only 
2,0 percent of the students in all institutions with an av- 
erage per recipient of $548, Slightly more students at the 
four-year institutions borrowed from institutional sources, 
2,3 percent, with an average loan of $539, At the two-year 
institutions 1,4 percent borrowed with an average of $487. 
The number of borrowers at the vocational-technical insti- 
tutions was too few to be included in the distribution pre- 
sented in Table F-6 of Appendix F. 

When loans from all sources are combined, the total per 
borrower was an average of $1,064, At the four-year insti- 
tutions borrowers received an average of $1,065; at the two- 
year institutions $889, and at the vocational-technical in- 
stitutions $1,211, The following table shows the distribution 
of total loans for all students in tlie study: 
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Table 40 
Total Loan Assistance 



Amount 


All 


Four-Year 


Two-Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


None 


78.5% 


76. U 


87.9% 


87.6% 


$1 to $200 


1.5 


1.6 


2.4 


.9 


$201 to $400 


2.6 


2.8 


2.5 


1.2 


$401 to $600 


4.0 


4.6 


2.1 


1.4 


$601 to $1,000 


5.4 


6.1 


1.9 


3.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


4.0 


4.4 


1.3 


3.0 


$1,501 to $2,000 


1.8 


2.1 


1.0 


.5 


$2,001 to $2,500 


.7 


.8 


.1 


.9 


$2,501 to $3,000 


.4 


.4 


.1 


.7 


$3,001 and Above 


1.1 


1.2 


.7 


.8 


Mean, All Students 


$228 


$254 


$108 


$151 


Mean, Recipients 


$1,064 


$1,065 


$889 


$1,221 
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The following ta])le shows the mean borrowing for various 
sub-groups of the total study population: 

Table 41 

Mean Loan Assistance, Various Sub-<J roups 



All Students 

Dependent Coirimuters $119 

Dependent Residents 228 

Single Self-Supporting 269 

Married 292 

Recipients Only 

Wh:lte Students 1,036 

Indian Studentr 1,074 

Black Students 1,339 

Chicano Students 1,560 

Men 1,158 

Woi::en 934 



Cnploy in ent J\ssistance 

The final source to which students can turn for assis-^ 
tance in inetrling the costs of their post-secondary education 
is employn^nt, Son» of this is under the control and super- 
vision o"^ tho iTi'^^titution through the federally-financed 
College Work-Stufly Program or student assistant or associate 
jobs fundi I through institutional funds. But much of it is 
not • ad* r ontrol of the institution but is found by 
the student uy brs own efforts in the community business es- 
tablishments. 

T> averag e number of hours of employment during the 
acad inic yk\' - vas 16.? fo? all students. At the four-year 
insciti tion^ i:he students worked slightly fewer hours, av- 
eraging ■'S.S. and at the two-year and vocational-technical 
institt^tions slightly more, 19.3 and 18.9 hours average 
respe tiveiy. White and Chicano students worked the same 
average hours per v;eek, 16.3, with Indian students working 
13.4 hours average and Black students 10.2 hours. Tables 
F-7 and in Appendix F describe the average number of 
hours o(' term-time enployment for the different groups. 
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For all students, term-time employment provided a sig- 
nificant amount of support. The following table presents 
the amount earned from jobs during the academic year for 
all students. In reviewing this table, it should be remem- 
bered that these are probably estimates of gross earnings, 
and do not reflect deductions for taxes or any of the costs 
of earning the income. 

Table 42 

Income from Term-Time Employment 



Income 


All 


Four-Year 


Two -Year 


Vocational- 




Institutions 


Institutions 


Institutions 


Technical 










Institutions 


None 


43.0% 


42.0% 


36.2% 


52.3% 


$1 to $201 


9.7 


10.1 


10.1 


7.3 


$201 to $400 


7.4 


7.4 


10.3 


6.2 


$401 to $600 


8.6 


9.0 


9.2 


6.2 


$601 to $1,000 


10.2 


10.3 


10.5 


10.0 


$1,001 to $1,500 


5.7 


5.8 


6.2 


4.7 


$1,501 to $2,000 


4.2 


4.1 


5.1 


4.2 


$2,001 to $2,500 


2.9 


3.2 


2.4 


1.5 


$2,501 to $3,000 


2.2 


2.3 


2.6 


1.8 


$3,001 to $3,500 


5.2 


4.8 


6.7 


5.4 


$3,501 to $4,000 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.1 


$4,000 and Above 


.7 


.8 


.6 


.3 


Mean, All Students 


$640 


$644 


$724 


$556 



More than four students out of ten were enployed during 
the academic year, making student enployment the most commonly 
received form of assistance. Of those students who worked, 
15.7 percent reported that their jobs had been under the fed- 
erally-funded College Work-Study Program, with average earnings 
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$857. At the four-year institutions 16.0 percent of students 
worked under CWSP with an average income of $895; at the two- 
year institutions 19.7 percent with the average $671; and at 
the vocational- technical institutions only 11.6 percent for 
an average of $818. Dependent students living at home re- 
ported an average terro-time earning of $543, dependent resi- 
dents $301, single self-supporting students $996, and narried 
students $1,095. 

Information about summer employment was presented in 
Chapter V as it forms a part of the family contribution used 
by the financial aid officer in determining the need for assis- 
tance during the academic year. Tables F-9 and F-10 provide 
two measures of the total earnings of students. The first 
table presents the total income of the student, and spouse if 
applicable, during the 1972 calendar year, the last for which 
an income tax return was filed. The second presents the com- 
bined summer and term-time earnings of the student only dur- 
ing the 1973-74 year. The following table provides a summary 
of the mean income from en|)loyment during the 1973-74 year 
(including summer) for various sub-groups of the populatlcm. 
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Table 43 



Mean Income from Enployment, 1973-74 Year 
Various Sub-Groups 



Group 


Mean Income 


rercenL Acpozi-xn^ mcoine 


Summer Employment 


? 953 




white Students 


7*7 7<y 
f f • '/o 


Indian Students 


oyo 


0V« 0 


OlacK Students 




70 0 

/ z« z 


Chicano Students 


991 


70.7 


Term-Time Entployment 




57.6 


White Students 


639 


Indian Students 


478 


43.4 


Black Students 


1,016 


68.0 


Chicano Students 


840 


62.6 


Total Enployment 






White Students 


1,575 


83.9 


Indian Students 


1,139 


67.6 


Black Students 


1,828 


86.1 


Chicano Students 


1,750 


83.8 


Dependent Commuters 


1,480 


87.3 


Dependent Residents 


1,238 


85.6 


Single Self-Supporting 


2,208 


87.5 


Married 


2,151 


75.3 



rhis table does not concur exactly with Table F-8 
because Table 43 includes income from casual employment 
while Table F-8 does not. 
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Total Aid 



The total amount of assistance available to students 
during the academic year was $762 for all institutxo.-is. 
The students at the four-year schools received the largest 
average amount, $766, and students at the two-year Insti- 
tutions the snallest, $483. Dependent students living at 
home were granted an average of $828, dependent students 
living away from home $726, single self-supporting stu- 
dents $1,536, and married students $1,629. The following 
table sumnarizes the total aid received by the different 
groups: 

Table 44 

Total Financial Assistance, Various Groups 



Institution or 
Type of Student 


Grant 


Loan 


Enployment 


Total 


All Institutions 


$ 212 


$ 228 


$ 640 


$1,080 


Four-Year Institutions 


233 


254 


644 


1,131 


Two-Year Institutions 


218 


108 


724 


1,051 


Vocational-Te chnica 1 
Institutions 


68 


151 


556 


775 


Dependent Commuters 


166 


119 


543 


828 


Dependent Residents 


197 


228 


301 


726 


Single, Self- 
supporting 


271 


269 


996 


1,536 


Married 


242 


292 


1,095 


1,629 
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It should be remembered that not all of the amounts shown 
here were necessarily disbursed to the students through the 
post-secondary institutions. Particularly with the amount of 
etoployment income, it is likely that some substantial portion 
was derived from jobs found by the students which were not 
related to their financial need as measured by the financial 
aid officers. 

When the amount reported in financial aid is conpared 
with the calculated financial need, students at all types of 
institutions had access to more resources than were necessary 
to finance their educational budgets. The excess of aid over 
need at all institutions was $318, at four-year institutions 
$365, at two-year institutions $568, and at the vocational- 
technical institutions $34, Wlien the different types of stu- 
dents are considered separately, however, it appears that the 
dependent commuters and the single self-supporting students 
still anticipate a gap between costs and resources. For 
those two groups, financial aid is less than financial need 
by an average of $54 and $259 respectively. For the depen- 
dent residents and mnrrled students, resources exceed cost 
by $95 and $380 respectively. 

The following table shows the percent of aid which came 
from grant, loan, and e)iployment. Students at the vocational- 
technical institutions received the snallest proportion of 
suppcl: from grants and the largest from einployment. Students 
at \\\e two-year institutions borrowed the smallest portion 
of th«lr aid. l)ep<-:ndent resident students borrowed most 
and worked least'. The single self-supporting and married 
studeits received the smallest portions of their assistance 
as grants. 
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Table 45 

Percent of Aid from Different Sources 



i 1 1 1 u L 1 on ui 
Type of StuJeat 


uranL 


XjUdn 


i:*4up J oyiut'u t 


1 

1 utai 


All institutions 


19.6% 


21.1% 


59.3% 


100.0% i 


Four-Year Institutions 


20.6 


22.5 


56.9 


100.0 


Two-Ycar Institutions 


20.8 


10.3 


68.9 


100.0 


Vocational-Technical 
Institutions 


8.8 


19.5 


71.7 


100.0 


Dependent Commuters 


20.0 


14.4 


65.6 


100.0 


Dependent Residents 


27.1 


31.4 


41.5 


100.0 


Single Self- 
supporting 


17.6 


17.5 


64.9 


100.0 


Married 


U.8 


17.9 


67.3 


100.0 
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Patterns of Financlng^ Educational Costs 



TVie following tablej? show the different patterns used by 
students in financing their educational expenses. Students 
at the four-year Institutions received 31, 5 percent of their 
support from parents or spouse, while those at the two-year 
institutions received only 17.8 percent of their support 
from this source — but made up the difference through the 
largest contribution from their own eiiployment during the 
academic year and benefits which they received from sources 
outside the institution. Students at the vocational-tech- 
nical institutions had the highest percent of support from 
benefits, 26.1 percent, and the lowest from grant aid, 3.3 
percent. The percent of support coming from savings was 
generally coitparable at all institutional types. 

Dependent students who reside on the canpus received 
41.1 percent of their support from parents and guardians, the 
highest for any type of student. Dependent students who live 
at home received only 22.8 percent of their support from par- 
ents. Income from term-time enployment contributed the larg- 
est percentage of the support of the dependent commuter and 
single self-supporting students, 30.3 and 40. 5 percent re- 
spectively. Support from spouse made up the largest percent 
of the assistance for the married students, 32.6 percent, 
followed by employment income with 24.8 percent. The self- 
supporting students did in fact support themselves to the 
largest extent, with 62.4 percent of their resources coming 
from their own savln^^s from past employment, borrowing, and 
income from employment during the academic year. 

Two charts are included that show graphically the amount 
of support that students at different types of institutions 
and with different dependency/ residence status received from 
the different sources. 
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Chart B 



RatourcAt from Different Sources 
by InttltttClonal Typ« 



$2,500 



$2,000 



$1,500 



$1,000 



$500 




All 

Institutions 



Four-Year Two-Year Vocational- 
Institutions Institutions Technical 

Institutions 




i 




Parent Saving 
& Spouse 



□ 
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Benefit Grant Loan Job 
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Appendix A 

Members of the Technical Group on 
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TECHNICAL GROUP ON 
SURVEY RESEARCH 



Member fi 



Dale Tash) Western Montana College, Chairman 
Beth Rlchter, Staff Liaison 

John Deeney, Montana State University 
Loran Frazier, Great Falls Vo-Tech Center 
Les Graham, Miler Community College 
Dale Johnson, Helena Vo-Tech Center 
Dave Keltz, Butte Vo-Tech Center 
Dennis Lerum, Missoula Vo-Tech Center 
Leo Maney, Montana College of Mineral Science and 
Technology 

William McClaren, Flathead Valley Community College 

John Morrison, Billings Vo-Tech Center 

Ray Peck, Northern Montana College 

Lawrence K. Pettit, Conmissioner of Higher Education 

Alca Ragar, Dawson College 

Sister Carol Ann Richlie, College of Great Falls 

F. Van Valkenburg, Eastern Montana Collegti 

Fred Weldon, University of Montana 

Sam Sperry, Carroll College 

James Taylor, Rocky Mountain College 
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Appendix B 
Student Resource Survey Questlonnal 



R-1 



Student Resource Survey 

|,M' . I ..I Dir. ■ I II' I , » Miulif liMl |'»il>ll V hv Hii llr.I •! ti* mil .JMlj lln- I tillr«|«- i itl. in. r I * .i.-i.n..! . 
iliMii li«t iiM' III .iiiMu.il .ipplii .itiMir. Ur Hit* f tfilri.it ( «(>V(*I liflttfrtl tm .liitiritt liii»tiu m 

I i < .J . ..J 1 .• ■« i ^ X 4l>k» lt..> I.. 




.i ... • • » iliMii li«t iiM' Hi .11 1 Mm.) I .Ipplii .J 1 1« nr. Ur Wir f lti)i»l ,ll ( »i>V<»l linUffil hn .hlUritl I iii»tiu Ml lul pr> up imi ' .ii, J 

• ♦ . . .:, •.•j.Mi I h) lht» J »*(tlM .|l (*i»V»M MMU'flt <I(K1 il.Jlt' .KJirlU U". It IV h«)pO(j tM.U Utt .ult*. Will In; Nflulu' ^ M 

« .t Mk. V '.liwlr'ii liM.itu Ml .)!(! pmqrams 1 he infot rnalion needed ^nr) be ( miec led <)nly tmm .'.iii.j**;?? «. /vi* 

fnu .110 111)1 tisked to pr ovule voul Mjnie olfier idonlitynuj data, and yuui responses will tornpu'lciv < ^)f>^Oentijl 
frMtMsc enter your response to eai h question hy recording the response nurTiber in the appropn.ile box or- the .ncornpjny 
riiij Mv pi>nM' i oil'f^q loi riu 

Sp.Ko -1,2, arid 3 are rosoived for institutional identification. 



4 in ^hitchi ot the* foilowino ^.ugramtare you enrolled? 

0 A^'i I * .jf Si:it'n':t*s b- I. Clnr jlmn 

1 e». . •» Afl'-iinist* atiun 0 Nurstny 

/ l e^ o» Social bcler^c^^ 7 ncanh Profewton^ 

J P*^vi'c.»- L Sciences, MdirieirratuS 8 l.dw 

4 F.iiq-necriMq. Architecture 9 Undeclared maior or other 

5. Wh^t ti your current Class level? 



J Cuttoqe .iiniur 
4 ( n* sc<»»«»« 



U y\t%\ year qrjdu.ito or professional 
stiifienr 

8 Tfii'd ycrir qr.^dnat*! or prufessionai student 



i iMh year «jO(Ji*rqf«ifl»i,«t«* F ninth year (ur iTiOre) qraduate iw 

nr'j«**t%»'.tidi stiiOetu 

6 What Class load are you carrying? 



U I t's-. irMi> » , 



.1 ' iH t»Mii« 'I'lrs** '.r study 

HI ,r »♦ '.rMil y 



7. Aqe at nearest birthday ' 



3 ?0 

4 .^l 



b ?2 V4 / JO.34 



4 I and over 



SeM 

0 M.ri* 

flow do vou descttbe yourself * 

0 /Vmoi ti ,in t ltd I III 

1 M> «• 1 <\tt.t.\lM( tit.Ntsji.* 

■ .n«c>)Si.tii v\ritW» 
i V. hu atto. ^/1fta i( .in Aiiif*ii(.in 



I h I'lti.ne 



4 UKtMil.H As>«]ti Ariif*rti an 
\ lltrilM \p.inish SPL'.IKIOq 

Aiurnt ,in 

(• ()trii>r 



10 Marital Status 



2 S»*pa»tJtJ»d 
J Divorced 



4 v^idnwed 

5 other 



11. if you h.ive children, how many of them are dependtnt upon you for 
support' (O f) 

12. Residence status for tuition purposes: 

; ^ .ill/on 



0 *jM»r* ♦I'M'-lPft 

J N')M %»,)»e tr»,»d«'»'* I 
f orcgn s: uijfi^t 
f4' n ijr.ji^t v>S.J 



i intnjiqr,M>t State '«»sidency 

»»ilab»shed 
4 I aimiqrai^t State residency 
n'jX es»at>iisr^erj 



13 What IS the hi'ihrsf re* el nf education you plan to complete htre or 
elsewhere' 

0 . » ♦ • -I'-in-i. ii»t. ri . » «Mj . J |j , IJ . [J iJ S . etc ) 

1 M.iv**:' *. tJ»«q»er 'MA . M 'i , etc | ur Jirsl pf fir*»*.sioriai deqree 

2 b i*" he«f)r% (ji'f|i#*i' fH A fi 0 , '•tr ) 
J f4'in <'ir»jfe*» ' ef ' if I' Htr.' f^roqrar^' 

4 /e.f ■»•»• iHt** fjeqrer 



14. What ts the approKimate income this calendar year of your partnts 
Itgal guardian befort taxts (includt income from all sourcts)? 

S htrlw«'cn $i?.0()0 .md $14.0 
ti B«?tA(M."« $1';. TOO and il7.9 
ri«tw«»*n $|ft.O0J di»d $20,9 
e Bftween $.*»1.000 and i24,9 
9 S25.000 and aDuve 



0 Less th,)ri $3,000 u vejr 

1- Between $3,000 jnd $?>,990 

2- Qetweeti $0,000 .w>d $^499 

3- Between $7,b00 jnd $8,099 
4 Between $9,000 and $11,999 



1$. On tht average, about how many hours per week do you work in a 
part-time job while school is in session? 



0 None 

1 I to b hiiurs 

2 6 to 10 hmrrs 

3 11 tn lb hipif 



4 .1. til 20 hours 
b I to 2b r«t,urs 

h ?{j to 30 hours 

/ i I rwiur s ot ftiorC 



16, Do you (and spouse tf applicable) contribute to your own support? 

0 No 

1 Yes. but my pjrwnts t/i »/idc iMu'.t \>i ii» 

2 Yes. I a«ri prifnjfiiv S*'*' SupOo'tuHj 
3- Yes, ai^d 1 art' ». MS4if it*d as a sell sitppor t m j 

by Utt! l-ina«K,.n AidO*fice 
4 Yes. but I have been de'"«o self suppurtinq t independent J status 
by the mane ji Aid iJff'ce 



.{ t)i>H 

independent^, studer 



Qutsttons 1 7 to 49 re<ate to the « nsts ot jtlondwi j ■ >«eqe jnd thi* ways 
in which you finance y.jiir education Preasr ente« the applicable « ode 
correspondinq to tht dcnar ranq<s istated t)4»i«)w) fo< yout answeis to 
questions 1 7 throuqh 4»^. If none, b** sure tn ♦»ntei code 0. l>o not (eavf 
blanks 



Code f^.mqe 
0- foi $00 t»i Niuv 
1 for $1 to $200 
2- for $201 to i<» 0 
J* for $401 to i'li ) 
4 for $()01 to $t,000 



lule Uanqc 

fni \ ■..) 1 tu $ I .b')ii 

«« $ i .'lOl to t.'.dOll 

/ lot $2.(»ni til $.*.Si)ll 

H I.M $r.'i(l 1 tr» $ l,lM)»i 

M tif i t.OOl HUl .ibMVl 



CtJLLtOt t xPt NSt ^^ »timate yout tot.n mne rn.jnth acadonn 
for the current year, usmq tli«^ dollar lan^os abuv** 



bod 



1 7. Tuition and fets 

II. BooHi, supplKs. and course 

materials 
19, Room and board 



20 Transportation 
21. Clothinq, recreation, . 
incidental. 



bOUOCL OF F INArJClAL SUPPOHT t M ••»>af c ? h». jmou 'it f» "U)ne 
Will receive during th« nme oiontM dcadenu< v«7.ii 'ntm .f« •>< tht 
lowiriq Sources, using the dollar rinqe'i abovc. 

FAMILY 

22 Parent or legal guardian Z:^, Spouse 

7f MIVl-tllVlF f IVIPLovrvil NI 
24. College Work-study 26 



2$. Assistantships. teaching, 
or research 



On v.4mpus employm 
(NonWorkStudy) 



27 Other employment 



PLEASE DETACH ALONG DOTTED LINE AND PROCEED TO QUESTIONS 24 TO 67 ON REVERSE SIDE 



PAGE r4o 1 

□□□□□□ 

4 b 6 / 8 9 


□□□□□□ 

10 11 12 13 14 lb 


□□□□□□ 

10 :/ 18 19 20 21 


□□□□□□ 

22 23 ?4 25 26 27 




PAGE No 2 

□□□□□□ 

?H 29 V) il 3? 33 


□□□□□□ 

.34 35 36 37 38 39 


□□□□□□ 

40 41 !2 43 44 4b 


□□□□□□ 

46 4/ 48 49 bO bl 


□□□□□ 

'j2 bJ 'j4 3t bb 


PAGti No ?. (rontmued) 

□□□□□□ 

1.8 60 ^li (j/ h3 


1 64 66 67 


LOCAL QUESTION^ ii' a-iy) 

□□□□□□ □□□□□□ □ 

bS 09 70 71 72 73 74 75 76 7 7 78 /9 80 





student 

Resource 

Survey 
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RESPONSE CODING FORM 

Enter IP the appropriate box. 
response to each question 



the nunitje' r«so' '4ted with you 



January. P«/ 



B-2 



49 I iinriiilK* t' • ii'.f t< ii!'.//iM(i •.frii>s of mh^jdOSH Codes. 

...r S lor $1,001 !«» $1,1)00 

< * (, lor $l,bO 1 lo $2,000 

• $4 )n / for $2,001 to $2.bOO 

' . >t,(MJ H for $2.1)0 I 10 $3,000 

u $:.)»M) 9 for $ J»0Ol ond above 



CotlPif WorK Study 

29 AvM' tji.t^hips. teachinq. 
01 •••searcft 



I I'.xmt. neioio taves. earned last siimmei ) 

iO. On'Campuf tmploymtnt 

(Non.Work.Study) 
31 . Other employment 



32. Fror^ ^Jv•^9l (fKClude amounts in 28*31) 

.C'<' m'^SmiP:,. F f.L«^OV;SH|PS. AND TRAlNEESHIPS 

33. Non*Retident Tmtion Waiver 

34 State Scholarship Awards and Feilowthipt 

35 red«r<»l 9rants Educational Opportunity Grants* Nurting Scholarship 

or Hffatth Profpssrons Scholarship 
3(. La^ rnforcement Education Pr09ram Grant (L.E.E.P.) 

37. inst'tutionai qrants or scholarships (include grants* fellowships, and 

trameeships) 

38. Federal fellowships and qrants and trameeships not previously listed 

39 Scholarships or qrants or frllowships from sources not previously 

listrd 

40 O I. Bill 

4 1 . Soctai Security 
A2 welfare 

43 State Vocjtional Rehabilitation 

44 Other Fed«r.il or St.«tf» benefits not previously listed. 

45 National Defense Student Loan. Nursinq or Health Professions 

Student Loan 

46. Ljw Cnforcemt.*nt Education Program Loans (L.E.E.P.) 
47 F^de-aity Insured Student Loan, or other state guaranteed loans 
(Loans obtained throuqh banks or other lending agencies) 

48. Institutional lonq'term loans not previously listed 

49. Other Loans 



50 



How much will vou and your spouse earn, before tames* this calendar 
year * 



$ t ' . $«m.i 

$l.'»Oi) t.i 
$/ 000 to $.-^.000 
$ i 000 $.1.9*^9 
$4 'V.O I'.t $4. 



b $t),000 lo $b»999 
i> $0,000 to $7,499 
/ $/,bOU 111 $8,999 
8 $9,000 to $1 1,999 
o $ 12,000 .itid above 



$1 



Indicate the amount of your (and your spouse*s) present indebtedness 
under all lonq term student loan programs (include loans taken out this 
,rai , \rt*.^'. 4«j til 40. .1*, .v^:i as cOiic.itionai debts incurr«»d in prior aca* 

dOOI.c. v'MI ». ) 



0 $0 

1 1 1 $'^09 

2 SfiOO ♦() $990 



J $1,000 ii> $1,499 

4 $ I.'jOO to $2,490 

5 $.'".'jOO to $3,499 



0- $3,500 to $4,499 

7 $4,500 to $'3,999 

8 $6,000 to $7,499 
9- $7,500 a nd over 



S2. 



Did you apply for financial aid at your institution for this academic 
year^ fNi*fers to t.niirqr v**>f\- study ^24 & 28. federiii and inst itotionat 
«vai>t> - J* i/. a'ul t»!ilPM« loans -45 & 46.) 



f) U< 

1 VPS. \ appiif^d .1 '1 

2 V'.**» I .Jl>C'<»'0 *• ' 1"! 

i' z*'^. ' jou «'»1 rf'i 



Out I /^js toi^ that I was ineligible 
t).i* i AJ) ''}^(^ ttn funds were available 



$4 



Are you participating in your institution's Educational Opportunity 
Program or similar c; mpus program? 



0 N« 



1 Ves 



For EOP participants only, indicate the types o' assistance you are 
receiving 

0 Ti 4 r inatw.iai aid and t utortnq 

1 r nji'oa< aifl i)iiiv b r manciai aid and counseimq 

2 TuVi'innoMiv ij T utormq and (.ounseiinq 

J C «>un'>eiinti <»nw / F mani lai aid. tutonnci and counseling 



88. How many of your brothers or SiSterS are dependent on your parents 
Or legal guardian for financial support? (0 to 9) 

88. How many of your dependent brothers or siiters are also in coUeqe this 
academic year? (Cmnot eA<.ucd response to itfni ) 

87. Did your parents claim you as a dependent for Federal tax purposes for 
the last calendar year> 



0 Vrs 



.* I «l<»n't know 



88. Will your parents claim yot as a dependent for Federal tax purposes for 
this calendar year? 



0 Yes 



I No 



I doiiM h now 



89. Are you receiving food stamps? 

0 Yes 

^0. When «t college, where do you normally live? 

5 



1 No 



0- With Parents 

1 With relatives 

2 University or College 

Residence Hall 

3 University or college 

Apartment 
4- Fraternity or SOronty 



Off Campus, non college rer>idcncc 
halt 

6' Rented lOOm with or without board 
7' Other off-canipus housing aione or 

With spouse 
8- Other off-campus houSinq with one 

or two roonimates 
9 Other off canipus hO'istnq with three 

or niore roommates 
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What Is the distance from your living quarters to campus? 

4 



0- I live on cdmpd*. 
1 Under I mile 
? More that! 1 imie 

but u*s*. than 3 
3 More than 3 miic'j 

but less than f> 



More than 5 mues 
but loss than 10 
More than 10 rnnes 

but less than 15 
More trian lb miles 

but loss than :?5 
More than ?b 



82. How do you u$uaily get to your college campus? 



4 Bi^c or triotorcycie 
1> College bus 
U Hitchhike 



0- walk 

1 • Automobile 
?• U'iC public trdnsp«»itation 
3 Car pool 

83. How would you rate your academic achievement as measured by gradet 
in college? 

0 Mostly A's (3 »j .>r hK|h*Mj ? \. 's 1 1 .l> t«) 4) 

1 Mostly U*s (? 'j iii 3 4) 3 Mo^liv IVs (below l.bl 

84. Are you a veteran of the U.S. Armed Forces^ 

0 VcfS I N.> 

88. How were you aditiitled? 



()■ /\s .1 lirst tune tM*>hit).iM 
i As .1 li .insici f I (tilt .111 

in stiitr I oinmutiil v 

CoMcqc 
2- As d transioi fr mn .id 

out'Of'Statc 

community coMcdi* 
3* As a transfer from an 

in state public college 

or university 



As A ti an^loi If oin an 
independent 
(pi Jvato) in st.ite 
voMLMie »tr university 

As a ti.iM'jIei from an 
out 'it stale 
coiieqe or university 

As d graduate of a 
4 yedr institution 

Othei 



88. Are you planning to return to school next term? 
plan lo receive my degree 



0 Yes 

I- No 



2 NO I Pim to drop out 

aild return later 
3' No I o«an to diop out 



87. If you indicated receiving at least some financial support from federal 
grants in Item 38, what type did you receive? 



0 First award of f ducdtujnai 
Opportunity Grant (f 

I- Second award |oi third, lourth. 
etc.) of tducdtiQfiai 
Opportunity Grarit (LOG) 



Nufsmg Schr^iarship 

3 HeaMti Piofessi''/ns 
^Lho»a'ship 



An additional l 3 locai questions may have been added to this versi- n of the 
survey. If so. pu-ase answer questions 88 to 80 a*.* »»i d«nq ti> the ms?' uctions 
on the separate Question sheet. 
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